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HE chief advantage that would result from the establish- 
ment of Socialism is, undoubtedly, the fact that Social- 
ism would relieve us from that sordid necessity of living 
for others which, in the present condition of things, 
presses so hardly upon almost everybody. In fact, 
scarcely anyone at all escapes. Now and then, in the 
course of the century, a great man of science, like Dar- 
win; a great poet, like Keats; a fine critical spirit, like 
M. Renan; a supreme artist, like Flaubert, has been able 
to isolate himself, to keep himself out of reach of the 
clamorous claims of others, to stand “under the shelter 

of the wall,” as Plato puts it, and so to realize the perfection of what 

was in him, to his own incomparable gain, and to the incomparable 
and lasting gain of the whole world. These, however, are excep- 
tions. The majority of people spoil their lives by an unhealthy and 
exaggerated altruism—are forced, indeed, so to spoil them. They 
find themselves surrounded by hideous poverty, by hideous ugliness, 
by hideous starvation. It is inevitable that they should be strongly 
moved by all this. The emotions of man are stirred more quickly 
than man’s intelligence; and, as I pdinted out some time ago in an 
article on the function of criticism, it is much more easy to have 
sympathy with suffering than it is to have sympathy with thought. 

Accordingly, with admirable though misdirected intentions, they 

very seriously and very sentimentally set themselves to the task of 

remedying the evils that they see. But their remedies do not cure 
the disease: they merely prolong it. Indeed, their remedies are 
part of the disease. 

They try to solve the problem of poverty, for instance, by keep- 
ing the poor alive; or, in the case of a very advanced school, by 
amusing the poor. 

But this is not a solution: it is an aggravation of the difficulty. 
The proper aim is to try and reconstruct society on such a basis that 
poverty will be impossible. And the altruistic virtues have really 
prevented the carrying out of this aim. Just as the worst slave- 
owners were those who were kind to itheir slaves, and se prevented 
the horror of the system being realized by those who suffered from 
it, and understood by those who contemplated it, so, in the present 
state of things in England, the people who do most harm are the 
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M people who itry to do most good; and at last we have had the spec- 


tacle of men who have really studied the problem and know the 
life—educated men who live in the East-End—coming forward and 
imploring the community to restrain its altruistic impulses of char- 
ity, benevolence, and the like. They do so on the ground that such 
charity degrades and demoralizes. They are perfectly right. Char- 
ity creates a multitude of sins. 

There is also this to be said. It is immoral to use private prop- 
erty in order to alleviate the horrible evils that result from the 
institution of private property. It is both immoral and unfair. 

Under Socialism all this will, of course, be altered. There will 


be no people living in fetid dens and fetid rags, and bringing up 


unhealthy, hunger-pinched children in the midst of impossible and 
absolutely repulsive surroundings. he security of society will not 
depend, as it does now, on the state of the weather. Ifa frost comes 
we shall not have a hundred thousand men out of work, tramping 
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about the streets in a state of disgusting misery, or whining to their 
neighbors for alms, or crowding round the doors of loathsome shel- 
ters to try and secure a ‘hunch of bread and a night’s unclean lodg- 
ing. Hach member of the society will share in the general prosperity 
and happiness of the society, and if a frost comes no one will prac- 
tically be anything the worse. 

Upon the other hand, Socialism itself will be of valuc simply 
because tt cull lead to Individualism. 

Socialism, Communism, or whatever one chooses to call it, by 
converting private property into public wealth, and substituting co- 
operation for conipetition, will restore society to its proper condition 
of a thoroughly healthy organism, and insure the material well-being 
of each member of the community. It will, in fact, give life its 
proper basis and its proper environment. But for the full develop- 
ment of life to its highest mode of perfection, something more is 
needed. What is needed is Individualism. If ithe Socialism is 
authoritarian; if there are governments armed with economic power 
as they are now with political power; if, in a word, we are to have 
industrial tyrannies, then the last state of man will be worse than 
the first. At present, in consequence of the existence of private 
property, a great many people are enabled to develop a certain very 
limited amount of Individualism. They are either under no neces- 
sity to work for their living, or are enabled to choose the sphere of 
activity that is really congenial to them and gives them pleasure. 
These are the poets, the philosophers, the men of science, the men 
of culture—in a word, the real men, the men who have realized 
themselves, and in whom all humanity gains a partial realization. 
Upon the other hand, there are a great many people who, having no 
private property of their own, and being always on the brink of 
sheer starvation, are compelled to do the work of beasts of burden, 
to do work that is quite uncongenial to them, and to which they are 
forced by the peremptory, unreasonable, degrading tyranny of want. 
These are the poor, and amongst them there is no grace of manner, 
or charm of speech, or civilization, or culture, or refinement in pleas- 
ures, or joy of life. From their collective force humanity gains 
much in material prosperity. But it is only the material result that 
it gains, and the man who is poor is in himself absolutely of no 
importance. 
far from regarding him, crushes him: indeed. prefers him crushed, 
as in that case he is far more obedient. 

Of course, it might be said that the Individualism generated 
under conditions of private property is not always, or even as a rule, 
of a fine or wonderful type, and that the poor, if they have not cul- 
ture and charm, have still many virtues. Both these statements 
would be quite true. The possession of private property is very 
often extremely demoralizing, and that is, of course, one of the 
reasons why Socialism wants to get rid of the institution. In fact. 
property is really a nuisance. Some years ago people went about the 
country saying that property has duties. 
so tediously that at last the Church has begun to say it. One hears 
it now from every pulpit. It is perfectly true. Property not merely 
has duties, but has so many duties that its possession to any large 
extent is a bore. It involves endless claims upon oue, endless atten- 
tion to business, endless bother. If property had simply pleasures. 
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we could stand it; but its duties make it unbearable. In the interest 
of the rich we must get rid of it. The virtues of the poor may be 
readily admitted, and are much to be regretted. We are often told 
that the poor are grateful for charity. Some of them are, no doubt, 
but the best among the poor are never grateful. ‘They are ungrate- 
ful, discontented, disobedient, and rebellious. They are quite right 
to be so. Charity they feel to be a ridiculously inadequate mode of 
partial restitution, or a sentimenal dole, usually accompanied by 
some impertinent attempt on the part of the sentimentalist to tyran- 
nize over their private lives. Why should they be grateful for the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table? They should be seated 
at the board, and are beginning to know it. As for being discon- 
tented, a man who would not be discontented with such surround- 
ings and such a low mode of life would be a perfect brute. Dis- 
obedience, in the eyes of any one who has read history, is man’s 
original virtue. It is through disobedience that progress has been 
made, through disobedience and through rebellion. Sometimes the 
poor are praised for being thrifty. But to recommend thrift to the 
poor is both grotesque and insulting. It is like advising a man who 
is starving to eat less. For a town or country laborer to practice 
thrift would be absolutely immoral. Man should not be ready to 
show that he can live like a badly-fed animal. He should decline to 
live like that, and should either steal or go on the rates, which is con- 
sidered by many to be a form of stealing. As for begging, it is safer 
to beg than to take, but it is finer to take than to beg. No; a poor 
man who is ungrateful, unthrifty, discontented and rebellious is 
probably a real personality, and has much in him. He is at any rate 
a healthy protest. As for the virtuous poor, one can pity them, of 
course, but one cannot possibly admire them. They have made priv- 
ate terms with the enemy, and sold their birthright for very bad 
pottage. They must also be extraordinarily stupid. ! can quite 
understand a man accepting laws that protect private property, and 
admit of its accumulation, so long as he himself is able under those 
conditions to realize some form of beautiful and intellectual life. 
But it is almost incredible to me how a man whose life is marred and 
made hideous by such laws can possibly acquiesce in their continu- 
ance. 

However, the explanation is not really difficult to find. It is 
simply this. Misery and poverty are so absolutely degrading, and 
exercise such a paralyzing effect over the nature of men, that no 
class is ever really conscious of its own suffering. They have to be 
told of it by other people, and they often entirely disbelieve them. 
What is said by great employers of labor against agitators 1s unques- 
tionably true. Agitators are a set of interfering, meddling people, 
who come down to some perfectly contented class of the community 
and sow the seeds of discontent among them. That is the reason 
why agitators are so absolutely necessary. Without them, in our 
incomplete state, there would be no advance toward civilization. 
Slavery was put down in America, not in consequence of any action 
on the part of the slaves, or even any express desire on their part 
that they should be free. It was put down entirely through the 
grossly illegal conduct of certain agitators in Boston and elsewhere, 
who were not slaves themselves, nor owners of slaves, nor had any- 
thing to do with the question really. It was undoubtedly, the Aboli- 
tionists who set the torch alight, who began the whole thing. And 
it is curious to note that from the slaves themselves they received, 
not merely very little assistance, but hardly any sympathy even; and 
when, at the close of the war, the slaves found themselves free— 
found themselves, indeed, so absolutely free that they were free to 
starve—many of them bitterly regretted the new state of things. 
To the thinker, the most tragic fact in the whole of the French 
Revolution is not that Marie Antoinette was killed for being a queen, 
but that the starved peasant of the Vendee voluntarily went out to 
die for the hideous cause of feudalism. 

“Know thyself’ was written over the portal of the antique 
world. Over the portal of the new world, “Be thyself” shall be 
written. And the message of Christ to man was simply, “Be thy- 
self.””. That is the secret of Christ.” 

When each member of the community has sufficient for his 
wants, and is not interfered with by his neighbor, it will not be an 
object of interest to him to interfere with anyone else. Jealousy, 
which is an extraordinary source of crime in modern life, is an 
emotion closely bound up with our conceptions of property. and 
under Socialism and Individualism will die out. It is remarkable 
that in communistic tribes jealousy is entirely unknown. 

Now, as the State is not to govern, it may be asked what the 
State is to do. The State is to be a voluntary association that will 


organize labor, and be the manufacturer and distributor of neces- 
sary commodities. The State is to make what 1s useful. The indt- 
vidual is to make what is beautiful. And as I have mentioned the 
word labor, I cannot help saying that a great deal of nonsense is 
being written and talked nowadays about the dignity of manual 
labor. There is nothing necessarily dignified about manual labor 
at all, and most of it is absolutely degrading. It is mentally and 
morally injurious to man to do anything in which he does not find 
pleasure, and many forms of labor are quite pleasureless activities, 
and should be regarded as such. To sweep a slushy crossing for 
eight hours on a day when the east wind is blowing is a disgusting 
occupation. ‘To sweep it with mental, moral or physical dignity 
seems to me to be impossible. To sweep it with joy would be appall- 
ing. Man is made for something better than disturbing dirt. All 
work of that kind should be done by a machine. 

And I have no doubt that it will be so. Up to the present, man 
has been, to a certain extent, the slave of machinery, and there is 
something tragic in the fact that as soon as man had invented a 
machine to do his work he began to starve. This, however, is, of 
course, the result of our property system and our system of com- 
petition. One man owns a machine which does the work of five 
hundred men. Five hundred men are, in consequence, thrown out 
of employment, and, having no work to do, become hungry and take 
to thieving. ‘The one man secures the produce of the machine and 
keeps it, and has five hundred times as much as he should have, and 
probably, which is of much more importance, a great deal more 
than he really wants. Were that machine the property of all, every 
one would benefit by it. It would be an immense advantage to the 
community. All unintellectual labor; all monotonous, dull labor; 
all labor that deals with dreadful things, and involves unpleasant 
conditions, must be done by machinery. Machinery must work for 
us in coal mines, and do all sanitary services, and be the stoker of 
steamers, and clean the streets, and run messages on wet days, and 
do anything that is tedious or distressing. At present machinery 
competes against man. Under proper conditions machinery will 
serve man. ‘There is no doubt at all that this is the future of ma- 
chinery; and just as trees grow while the country is asleep, so while 
humanity will be amusing itself, or enjoying cultivated leisure— 
which, and not labor, is the aim of man—or making beautiful things, 
or reading beautiful things, or simply contemplating the world with 
admiration and delight, machinery will be doing all the necessary 
and unpleasant work. The fact is, that civilization requires slaves. 
The Greeks were quite right there. Unless there are slaves to do 
the ugly, horrible, uninteresting work, culture and contemplation 
become almost impossible. Human slavery is wrong, insecure, and 
demoralizing. On mechanical slavery, on the slavery of the ma- 
chine, the future of the world depends. And when scientific men 
are no longer called upon to go down to a depressing Ejast-E'nd and 
clistribute bad cocoa and worse blankets to starving people, they will 
have delightful leisure in which to devise wonderful and marvelous 
things for their own joy and the joy of everyone else. There will 
be great storages of force for every city, and for every house if re- 
quired, and this force man will convert into heat, light, or motion, 
according to his needs. Is this Utopian? A map of the world that 
cdloes not include Utopia is not even worth glancing at, for it leaves 
out the one country at which humanity is always landing. And 
when Humanity lands there, it looks out, and, seeing a better coun- 
try, sets sail. Progress is the realization of Utopias. 

Now, I have said that the community by means of organization 
of machinery will supply the useful things, and that the beautiful 
things will be made by the individual. This is not merely necessary, 
but it is the only possible way by which we can get either the one or 
the other. An individual who has to make things for the use of 
others, and with reference to their wants and their wishes, does not 
work with interest, and consequently cannot put into his work what 
is best in ‘him. Upon the other hand, whenever a community or a 
powerful section of a community, or a government of any kind. 
attempts to dictate to the artist what he is to do, art either entirely 
vanishes, or becomes stereotvped, or degenerates into a low and 
ignoble form of craft. A work of art ts the unique result of a unique 
temperament. Its beauty comes from the fact that the author is 
what heis. It has nothing to do with the fact that other people want 
what they want. Indeed, the moment that an artist takes notice of 
what other people want, and tries to supply the demand, he ceases 
to be an artist, and becomes a dull or an amusing craftsman, an 
honest or a dishonest tradesman. He has no further claim to be con- 
sidered as an artist. Art ts the most intense mode of Individualism 
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that the world has known. I am inclined to say that it is the only 
real mode of Individualism that the world has known. Crime, 
which, under certain conditions, may seem to have created Indvidu- 
alism, must take cognizance of other people and interfere with them. 
It belongs to the sphere of action. But alone, without any reference 
to his neighbors, without any interference, the artist can fashion - 
beautiful thing; and if he does not do it solely for his own pleasure, 
he is not an artist at all. 

In old days men had the rack. Now they have the press. That 
is an improvement, certainly. But still it is very bad and wrong and 
demoralizing. Somebody—was it Burke?—called journalism the 
fourth estate. That was true at the time, no doubt. But at the pres- 
ent moment it really is the only estate. It has eaten up the other 
three. The Lords Temporal say nothing, the Lords Spiritual have 
nothing to say, and the House of Commons-has nothing to say and 
says it. We are dominated by journalism. In America the Presi- 
dent reigns for four years, and journalism governs for ever and ever. 
Fortunately, in America journalism has carried its authority to the 
grossest and most brutal extreme. As a natural consequence, it has 
begun to create a spirit of revolt. People are amused by it, or dis- 
gusted by it, according to their temperaments. But it is no longer 
the real force it was. It is not seriously treated. In England, jour- 
nalism, not, except in a few well-known instances, having been car- 
ried to such excess of brutality, is still a great factor, a really re- 
markable power. The tyranny that it proposes to exercise over peo- 
ple’s private lives seems to me to be quite extraordinary. The fact 
is, that the public have an insatiable curiosity to know everything 
except what is worth knowing. Journalism, conscious of this, and 
having tradesmanlike habits, supplies their demands. In centuries 
before ours the public nailed the ears of journalists to the pump. 
That was quite hideous. In this century journalists have nailed their 
own ears to the keyhole. That is much worse. And what aggra- 
vates the mischief is that the journalists who are most to blame are 
not the amusing journalists who write for what are called society 
papers. 

When a man has realized Individualism, ‘he will also realize 
sympathy and exercise it freely and spontaneously. Up to the pres- 
ent man has hardly cultivated sympathy at all. He has merely sym- 
pathy with pain, and sympathy with pain is not the highest form of 
sympathy. All sympathy 1s fine, but sympathy with suffering is the 
least fine mode. It is tainted with egotism. It is apt to become mor- 
bid. ‘There is in it a certain element of terror for our own safety. 
We become afraid that we ourselves might be as the leper or as the 
blind, and that no man would have care of us. It is curiously limit- 
ing, too. One should sympathize with the entirety of life, not with 
life’s sores and maladies merely, but with life’s joy and beauty and 
energy and health and freedom. ‘The wider sympathy is, of course, 
the more difficult. It requires more unselfishness. Anybody can 
sympathize with the sufferings of a friend, but it requires a very fine 
nature—it requires, in fact, the nature of a true Individualist—to 
sympathize with a friend’s success. In the modern stress of competi- 
tion and struggle for place, such sympathy is naturally rare, and is 
also very much stifled by the immoral ideal of uniformity of type and 
conformity to rule which is so prevalent everywhere, and is, perhaps, 
most obnoxious in England. 

Sympathy with pain there will, of course, always be. It is one 
of the first instincts of man. The animals which are individual, the 
higher animals that is to say, share it with us. But it must be re- 
membered that while sympathy with joy intensifies the sum of joy in 
the world, sympathy with pain does not really diminish the amount 
of pain. It may make man better able to endure evil, but the evil re- 
mains. Sympathy with consumption does not cure consumption ; 
that is what Science does. And when Socialism has solved the prob- 
lem of poverty, and Science solved the problem of disease, the area 
of the sentimentalists will be lessened, and the sympathy of man will 
be large, healthy and spontaneous. Man will have joy in the con- 
templation of the joyous lives of others. 

For it is through joy that the Individualism of the future will 
develop itself. Christ made no attempt to reconstruct society, and 
consequently the Individualism that he preached to man could be 
realized only through pain or in solitude. ‘The ideals that we owe to 
Christ are the ideals of the man who abandons society entirely, or of 
the man who resists society absolutely. But man is naturally social. 
Even the Thebaid became peopled at last. And though the cenobite 
realizes his personality, it is often an impoverished personality that 
he so realizes. Upon the other hand, the terrible truth that pain is 
a mode through which man may realize himself exercised a wonder- 


ful fascination over the world. Shallow speakers and shallow think- 
ers in pulpits and on platforms often talk about the world’s worship 
of pleasure, and whine against it. But it is rarely in the world’s 
history that its ideal has been one of joy and beauty. The worship 
of pain has far more often dominated the world. Medizvalism, with 
its saints and martyrs, its love of self-torture, its wild passion for 
wounding itself, its gashing with knives, and its whipping with rods 
—Medizvalism is real Christianity, and the medizeval Christ is the 
real Christ. When the Renaissance dawned upon the world, and 
brought with it the new ideals of the beauty of life and the joy of 
living, men could not understand Christ. Even art shows us that. 
The painters of the Renaissance drew Christ as a little boy playing 
with another boy in a palace or a garden, or lying back in his 
mother’s arms, smiling at her, or at a flower, or at a bright bird; or 
as a noble, stately figure moving nobly through the world; or as a 
wonderful figure rising in a sort of ecstasy from death to life. Even 
when they drew him crucified they drew him as a beautiful God on 
whom evil men had inflicted suffering. But he did not preoccupy 
them much. What delighted them was to paint the men and women 
whom they admired and to show the loveliness of this lovely earth. 
They painted many religious pictures—in fact, they painted far too 
many, and the monotony of type and motive is wearisome, and was 
bad for art. It was the result of the authority of the public in art- 
matters, and is to be deplored. But their soul was not in the subject. 
Raphael was a great artist when he painted his portrait of the Pope. 
When he painted his Madonnas and infant Christs, he was not a 
great artist at all. Christ had no message for the Renaissance, which 
was wonderful because it brought an ideal at variance with his, and 
to find the presentation of the real Christ we must go back to medi- 
eval art. There he is one maimed and marred; one who is not 
comely to look on, because beauty is a joy; one who is not in fair 
raiment, because that may be a joy also; he is a beggar who has a 
marvelous soul; ‘he is a leper whose soul is divine; he needs neither 
property nor health; he is a God realizing his perfection through 
pain. 

The evolution of man is slow. The injustice of men is great. It 
was necessary that pain should be put forward as a mode of self- 
realization. Even now, in some places in the world, the message of 
Christ is necessary. No one who lived in modern Russia could pos- 
sibly realize his perfection except by pain. A few Russian artists 
have realized themselves in art in a fiction that is medieval in 
character, because its dominant note is the realization of men 
through suffering. But for those who are not artists, and to whom 
there is no mode of life but the actual life of fact, pain is the only 
door to perfection. A Russian who lives happily under the present 
system of government in Russia must either believe that man has no 
soul, or that, if he has, it is not worth developing. A Nihilist who 
rejects all authority, because he knows authority to be evil, and who 
welcomes all pain, because through that he realizes his personality, 
is a real Christian. ‘To him the Christian ideal is a true thing. 

What man has sought for is, indeed, neither pain nor pleasure, 
but simply Life. Man has sought to live intensely, fully, perfectly. 
When he can do so without exercising restraint on others, or suffer- 
ing it ever, and his activities are all pleasurable to him, he will be 
saner, healthier, more civilized, more himself. Pleasure is Nature’s 
test, her sign of approval. When a man is happy, he is in harmony 
with himself and his environment. The new Individualism. for 
whose service Socialism, whether it will or not, is working, will be 
perfect harmony. It will be what the Greeks sought for, but could 
not, except in thought, realize completely, because they had slaves, 
and fed them; it will be what the Renaissance sought for, but could 
not realize completely except in art, because they had slaves and 
starved them. It will be complete, and through it each man will 
attain to his perfection. The new Individualism is the new Hellen- 
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The Vice Crusade 


Reformers Utterly Fail to Comprehend the Problem 
They Try to Deal With. 


When I think carefully and candidly of these cru- 
sades against vice and evil which are represented by 
such movements as that of the Anti-Saloon League 
and other similar organizations, I am obliged to re- 
gard them as mistaken and wasteful. I cannot ap- 
prove them and I cannot co-operate in them. And I 
will tell you why. 

In the first place, they seem to me to be misdi- 
rected. And they are misdirected because they are 
not aimed, so far as I can see, at the real vice which 
threatens most dangerously the life of the individual 
and the welfare of society. In all my life thus far 
I cannot remember a crusade against vice which 
evinced any clear knowledge of what the most dan- 
gerous, the most inexacting, the most destructive 
vice is. And I have never known of such a crusade 
which bore the remotest resemblance to the spirit 
or life or conduct of Jesus. Indeed, as a matter of 
fact, Jesus is not very generally invoked in such 
movements. The crusades which are going on most 
of the time here in our city under the auspices of 
the Anti-Saloon League, the Prohibition Union of 
Christian Men, the Good Government Club, and 
other organizations are directed and always have 
been directed against the least harmful forms of vice, 


against the least guilty offenders against the great: 


laws of human life, whether you think of such laws, 
as embodied in the teachings of the world’s great 
prophets or as implicit in the constitution of man and 
of society. 

SALOONS WEAR NO DISGUISE. 

What is it we are trying to do in these movements ? 
We are trying to close the saloons, the brothels, and 
the places where a petty form of gambling is carried 
on. Let me remind you that effort is always directed 
against those saloons especially which are patronized 
by the poor rather than against those places which 
receive a patronage of the rich. Understand, I do 
not say that the clubs where spirituous liquors are 
to be had are not included in the general indictment 
of our temperance reformers. No doubt they are. 
Nor would I be understood to have any sympathy 
with intemperance or the liquor traffic on the other. 
I would be glad if there could be no drunkenness in 
the world. I would yield to no man in wishing that 
all men might be sober, healthy, happy and pros- 
perous. I do not doubt that over-indulgence in drink 
injures men and women. I understand very well 
that many of the surface crimes of the world are 
committed under the influence of drink, as their im- 
mediate occasion. 

Whatever evil there be in a saloon wears no dis- 
guise. It has the virtue of honesty and it has in it no 
vestige of hypocrisy. I cannot and will not join 
any man in wholesale or retail condemnation of the 
saloonkeeper or any other man. I believe that the 
occupation of a saloonkeeper is quite as honorable 
and no more demoralizing than many other oc- 
cupations which I can easily think of. I believe that 
all that is bad in the liquor business is so for exactly 
the. same reason that makes many other forms of 
business bad. 

LICENTIOUSNESS OF THE CITY. 

Let me remind you again that the houses of infamy 
and the abandoned women, so-called, against whom 
our crusades are undertaken, are very largely of the 
least dangerous sort. Moreover, effort is directed 
and thought concentrated upon the least dangerous 
form of a widespread social disease. I suppose the 
great majority of people entertain the idea that most 
of the licentiousness and lust of our city are to be 
found in these places where such things are openly 
and frankly carried on. Personally, I do not know 
anything about that particular branch of our in- 
dustrial system. I do not know how many such 
institutions are here nor where they are located. But 
1 want to say as earnestly as I know how that if we 
could find them all out and burn them all up and 
deport to the Philippines or other of our outlying 
possessions, or destroy, or convert every poor creature 
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in them, we should hardly have touched the evil of 
licentiousness in this city. We should not have come 
in sight of it. We should not have seen it. It is 
not there. And that is one reason why I do not 
sympathize with these movements, because they 
make a virtue of something which has no virtue in it. 


ON THE WRONG TRACK. 


Understand, I have no sympathy with this sad 
business. I have no desire that any woman or God’s 
earth shall be led in any way to part with her virtue. 
There is no honorable thing I would not willingly do 
to let the light of hope and happiness into the lives 
of these fellow creatures. But I insist that we are 
on the wrong track. There is a hundred fold more 
of licentiousness and lust within than without the 
marriage relation. And besides, the real sin of pros- 
titution is a great deal more common than many of us 
imagine. Ye associate it with just one thing. But 
it lies at the very root of almost every business that 
men are engaged in. Here is the very heart and soul 
of that deadly evil, “it is the barter for gain of that 
which only love has a right to bestow.” And in the 
name of all that is good, what else is this whole 
system of ours? What else is it then the disposal of 
the products of love for price? The whole profit 
system is one great debauchery, one vast prostitution. 
It is the utter violation and profanation of human 
nature. It is the very essence of prostitution. 

UNIVERSAL LAW OF BUSINESS. 

And so long as you make prostitution the universal 
law of business life you have no right to find fault 
with these poor creatures of the street. While you 
establish the prostitution of every other faculty of 
this life of ours on the basis of law, as you do in the 
system of capitalism, you have no right to make the 
prostitution of just one part of our life a crime. 
There is just one thing and only one that can make 
the use of any part of this nature of yours and mine 
legitimate and good. And that thing is love. When 
the action of a human being obeys the impulse and 
command of genuine and whole-hearted love and the 
product of such action is the embodiment of love, 
it is right and true and good. Nothing human or di- 
vine could be more so. And when any other motive 
usurps the sacred place, there is a prostitution and 
a sacrilege. 

PROFIT IS THE CAUSE. 


I have said that profit is the cause of the saloon, 
of the brothel, of the gambling den, whether they 
be respectable and legitimate or disreputable and il- 
legal. I mean that profit is the cause of the institu- 
tion. I do not mean that profit is the immediate 
cause of drunkenness or prostitution or other vices. 
And yet, I believe it is largely their indirect cause. 
And I will tell you why I think so.. I maintain that 
the motive of profit is a demoralizing force. I hold 
that it corrupts, degrades and warps men and wo- 
men. I hold, too, that it perpetuates that dominance 
of pure brute force which debases those who are its 
victims. All careful students of social conditions 
are a unit in saying that poverty is a most potent 
cause of vice. And poverty is the inevitable pro- 
duct of the profit system. The two are as insepar- 
able as a man and his shadow. No intelligent man 
will question the statement that much of the curse of 
drink is the result of poverty and the conditions 
which poverty produces. Nor will any person at all 
acquainted with the facts'question the assertion that 
no small part of prostitution is the product of pov- 
erty. If any fact of our civilization is established, 
it is the fact that economic conditions are responsible 
for a very large part of these two chief forms of 
vice. And no solution of the problem can even be 
begun until the problem of poverty is first solved.— 
Ex. 


From an Episcopalian Pastoral Address 


“Tt is a fallacy to look upon the labor of men, 
women and children as a commercial commodity to 
be bought and sold as an inanimate and irresponsible 
thing. The heart and soul of a man cannot be bought 
or hired for money in any market, and to act as if 
they were not needed in the world’s vast works is 
un-Christian and unwise.” 

* OK OK 


Life is a progress and not a station—Emerson. 
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ITY GIRL.” The Library of Progress is a quar- 
terly periodical, each number complete in itself. The Feb- 
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ternational Socialist Review for 1901, the Library of Progress 
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NEBRASKA STATE ‘JOURNAL, SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 22, 1901 
= + as ; ; = Sate gone netoriety for the purpose of ultimatem p 
causing the people to think about his 
subject.. No prominent man, he said, 
nad ever accepted his challenges to de- 
bate with them. F f 

The speaker disclaimed any eninity 
for Mr. Bryan and paid a tribut« to 
his prowess iin oratory. As fo icgic, 
Wilshire thought that he had the ad- 
vantage over the Lincoln oratar. Wil- 
shire thought that Mr. Bryan appre- 
hended the menace of the trusts and 
their threatening etcitude toward 
American industries more than most 
men prominent in publio affairs. He 
was wrong only in the question of 
what remedy > appiy,. Mr. Bryan rey 
garded the trusts as giant conspiracier 
of capital; the speaker contended that 
they were thé logical] outgrowth of 
present industrial coriditions. Govern- 
rent ownership was the only remedy- 
in his opinion. he ° 

As a result of the great combination? 
of capital, there would soon come a‘ 
time when labor could find no employ- 
ment. Labor is divided into two great 
classes—toilers operating machinery 
and workmen who are manufacturing 
the machinery of production, The fi 
trusts menace both classes. ‘ 

No more railroads were built because 
the capitalists had Anished the ma-, 
chinery 6f production. They needed ne 
more. Now they were busy consotdat- 


Though"the industri4l] systems are goo He was questioned about “many de= 


MR WILSHIRE ON SOCIALISM apparently, it is plain that suoh condi- |tails of a socialistic community. and he 
n tions are ephemeral, The laborers’ |asked it to be borne in mind that when 

pe ae wages are fixed by th: unemployed and |the government was socialistic, many 
existing conditions now wauld be 
changed and many innovations he pro- 
posed would have a. different effect be- 
cause they would not compete with the 
capital,,and in fact there would be no 
competition that js killing trade all 
over the country. 

If you can/solve the-iIndustrial ques- 
thon before you without distributing 
the surplus of production among. the 
people, we should like to have the so- 
lution. The waste under the present 
system is enormous, There would nct 
be ten milk wagons where one would 
do. ‘There would not be two trains to 
Chicago where one would do. The 
great curse of the country has been 
the middle man, but when the trust 
crushes him out there is a big howl. 
‘Mo you think you are doing an honor 
to your forefathers’ by turning over 
the country to Vanderbilt and Mor- 
gan?’ -was one of his remarks. 

‘Im response to a question as to suc- 
cess or failure of socialistic communi- 
ties, the speaker said he regarded them | 
as vistonary. They are rarely successg- 
ful. There is no reason to leave your 
home to go out cn a farm to live. Here 
ig the entire country for your commu- 
nity. Take charge of it. 

Mr. Wilshire was asked about the 
‘success or failure of governmental 
ownership of railroads. | 

}He cited New Zealand as an in- 
stance where the government by own- 
ing the roads, lowered rates, carried 
school children free and had general. 
good conditions. : oF 

In Germany is the railroad managed 
for the people? = 

Emperor William {is ambitious to 
have Germany become the most 'pow- 
erful military force in the world. He 
perates the railroad for that end. 
Is «the railroad {| there run _ for 
the good of the people? One 
goers naa: of thg effect of govern-. 
men whership ir€ a country that 
is not'being run fot the people. -So- 
cialism in this country would not mean 
a government where the president was 
the tocl of ownerg: of the country; 
where the postal department is rur 


i what they are willing to work for. The 
in| HE RINGS IN.,BRYAN FOR PURPOSE ( present state of affairs will not permit 

4 . the labor to share in an increased pro- 
ied ADVERTISING eal gin {duction no matter how large this pro- 
duction may be. It i true the savings 
of the rich have made America what 
it is, but is it not trte that this pro- 
cess of saving will come to a natural 
end? There are signs 6f the times indi- 
cating that the procest has come to a 
point. where ft will: not have smooth 
sailing longer. 

In the case of ojl refineries, too many 
such institutions grew*up and the de- 
mand for oil was not sufficient to sup- 
port all. Mr. Rockefeller devised the oil 
trust to obviaté this condition. The 
combination he organized is, however, 
simply a theremometer to indicate that 
competition in this line of business 
reached that point where it was natural 
to make of it a monopoly. 

As a result of the formation of trusts, 
the capitalists will reac) that point 
where they deny employment to labor. 
There are two classes of, labor, those 
operating existing machinery of. pre- 
duction and those building new 
machinery of production. Each depends 
on the other. The operation of the 
trust has a definite bearing on these 
two classes. . rf 

The capitalists have finished the ma- 
chinery of production. Why are there 
combinations of railroads? Simply be- 
cause a]J] needed roads have been built 
and those men directly interested are 
welding them into one organization. 


The Solution Inevitable. 


The solution the socialist. yroposés 
an inevitable outcome’of the social con- 
ditions. Let the nation own the trusts. 
Do not oppose the trusts. It is the 
people’s. By their ballots they could 
own all the machinery of production. 
They will not take it now but they 
must take it some time because if they 
do not they will starve to death.. 

Let the nation step in and own and 
operate what the. Vanderbilts and 
Rockefellers and Morgans:own now. 
Let the government be substituted for 
these capitalists. Do not adopt a new 


NATION SHOULD OWN TRUSTS 


Country Is ownea! by Rockefeller 
and Morgan—Nobidy Else Has 
a Show—Good Crowd 
Listens. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire spoke last night 
at the Oliver theater before a good 
sized audience on socialism. He ad- 
‘mitted to his hearers that he did no 
expect Mr, Bryan to be present when 
he challenged him, but he said that 
all things were permissible in advertis- 
ing oneself. He wanted an audience 
to listen to his talk on socialism and 
| he took What he considered his best 
B| plan to get one together. He said he 
ie] expected to~be called a blatherskite, a 

mountebank and other synonymous 
terms for his actions, but he did not 
care what he was called. He-regarded 
it justifiable to do any trick he might 
to get before the public. He admitted 
he insulted Mr. Bryan, but he did not 
care, for with the insult to Mr. Bryan 
‘came an advertisement to himself, and 
that was what he was after. He said, 
too, all along that it was not himself 
but*his subject that he desired to plac 
before the people, but in getting it be- 
fore them he found it difficult to make 
his opponents defend themselves. He 
therefore took an attitude! that by 
stinging remarks he might drive them: 
to say something. He admitted, how- 
evet, that no person had ever accepted 
his offer to debate with him. He had 
the assurance to say this was because 
his arguments were so ipresistibly log- 
ical that no one not possessed with the 
power of hypnotism over an audience 
could suctessfully compete with him 
on the, platform. He ag@mitted that if 


Sart soa 


The people must step in and take the: 
trusts jn order to remedy this evil and, 
discogcert the centralization of capi- 
tal. There would not be much bloode’ 
shed because very few people, anly ene; 
per cent of the population would op- 
pose the ympvement. | 4 

Mt. Wilshire declared’ the free sil- | 
ver question’.was of no importance? ; 
Money was like’ the checkers son a 
Loud If Mergen: or Vand {rie oe 
RNuckerfellef jgaanipulated: the eheckers 
it mattered ttle whether they avegg' | 
black or. white, . ; ae «ae 

To solvé the industrial question, he; 
declared “that the surplus ‘of productian 
must be digtribyted among the pegple 
No other ution was practicablé or 
possible, : ; 


Mr, Bryan were there he might pro method. The people will take over the 3 f Im L& DALL PO, 
the better orator, but hee it pict railroads and the trusts. cre will Piao Grocka cack ites * LENCO Y ot 
a ing. ere are : : 
down to logic Mr. Wilshire thought | not be very much rioting. down Ao the foundation! fe) 


not enough people on the other side— 


he would be ahead many laps. He 
only about 1 per cent. 


said he wanted to meet Mr. Bryan in 
debate because if he were only able to 
,do this once, he was confident he could 
‘win at argument, which’ would be a 
big advertisament for one ‘Wilshire. 
The talk of Mr Wilshire was polished. 
He is a graduate of an eastern uni-. 
versity and has studied his subject so 
that he courts interruptions and ques- 
tions as he goes ahead with his dis- 
cussion. He has an ease of manner as 
fe he speaks that would fit any public 
, | 2Peaker and aH that he says is en- 
tertaining and suggestive of a thor-| 
ough study of the subject, even if pre- 
sented in the most novel style that 
Secialism has ever before been spread 
before the people. He said his views 
were those of the social democratic 
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GALLS HIM. A PUP) 


H. Gaylord Wilshire’ 
Grows {ndecent in 
Referring to the 


The speaker thought with socialism 
ist is no fool. if he sees|i(here might be no president of the 
ela oneben outcome, which he will,]United States. He mentioned with em- 
he will-step up and say, ‘‘Here are.alljphasis that under soci lism, a men 
‘these thi you want. Take. them.” waquid not have an incen ive to get out 
It is absgtutely impossible for the peo- and walk in the capitalfst’s path. He 
ple to let Mr. Rockefeller own thejwould have no stock to invest in and 
| United States. : : his efforts would be curtailed along 
Some great political economists teach] certain lines destructive to the social 
that the speech of the socialists is|forces under existing circumstances. 
purest sophistry. These professors will] He thought free trade would result 
never debate with a _ socialist. Th@fromesccialism, - . 
speaker told of an attempt to securg Talent: would be recognized but life 
a debate with Professor Laughlin, th@ would be characterized by a lack of 
economist. It was met with defeat, agj:he present mercenary spirit. i. 
was his atteMpt to secure Mr. Bryant 
presence. ~ ] 


“T guarantee there is not a singel THE LINCOLN EVENIN 


man in the United States,’ said he 


if “who has a reputation to lose, who will 2 
Barty. He discussed entertainingly the || ana on a platform with me in a de- NEWS’ SATURDAY: President. 
Fe of government ownership of || pate on this question. I have tried to 9 9 
" See pete and of public ownership of got them to debate and have made 
Z es. When pressed on his ideas standing offers to them. I offered my JUNE 2; 1901. 
4 ane Page he Panines that he] opponent for congress $1,500 to get him 
nite plan to lay déwn, say= ff to debate with me and he refused. If sui Pi orsc RPE 
ing that this was for the people toll, man wishes to win against my argu- [| si feabas & payin WV ilshs re S unscrapulous 
yawns when they established socialism ment, he must have the power of hyp- } jj manner of Securing an audience at 
le| oe country, but he gave many sug~ |{ notism.” i. the Oliver last eyeing by using Mr 
in | S0Stions of possible plans. Getting back to his subject again.} B t t Seine? SF 
ie Mr. Wilshire was introduced by J. A. || and urged on by a question or two from |! ryan’s name was no DIGk uctive t 
Boyce of Kearney, who is state or-||the audience, Mr. Wilshire said the the results he anticipated. The 
4 pone ie social democratic party |\fundamental theory of socialism is to Amidenuewrnoincitiicn ieee Anya eae 
n : ¥ = ° . aly 
{| shite-ae\a man ‘no waa inboring for | et large and by them 1 meen peers | HAY Lord Wilshire Describes Bea~||tnusiastic ana those who ais eo out 
y | the good of the people. | bring back the land to the people. Only fi 4 : of curiosityZwere nob: in a mind to 
To Advertise Himself. peer Tinto othe Reeele Jn Ne- efits to Be Derived From Gov= accept the lecturer’s teachings fayor- 
: ers, . mes . 
In opening Mr, Wilshire said frankly |\that no matter whether a Fo foe pert able. Ticy were prejudiced against @ 


r| that he had taken occasion to use the 

name of Linco! ’s distinguished citi- 
zen to afiract attention to the cause in 
which he was enlisted, knowing that 
Wwhecher Mr. Bryan accepted the chal- 
lenge or not, ‘the ‘fact ef Mr. Bryan's. 
connection with the speaker’s presence 
would advertise the cause for which 
he was working, , Mr. Wilshire said |i 
it was unnecessaty to explain that 
there was no persénal animus against 
Mr. Bryan in his a in Lincoin. 

The speaker first outlined Mr, Bry- 
an’s theory of truste, which he said was 
that a trust is a conspiracy of capi- 
talists, The socialists view a trust 
as the natural evolution of industry. 
He reviewed condi jong .at, present 


‘to gob. the public gt not, he will not eroment Ownership. man who used such dishonorable 

H Sy © 50. methods in hoisting hir. self. 

e ver Question. eae / While he used Mr. Bryan's name to 
He regarded the silver question as of hovers. Bar eee get his audience, he haa enough sense 


little import. : 
cieuestet by mek > labeler ana see Foon seir conlident, serene in 7 not to abuse him in his cwn home, 
which all the evils may Be o yg us Bellet in his ability to interest his | However, he went beyond the line of. 
This suggested { vercome. ff hearers, spoke at length on the evils . ; 
playing at mae es ae ee men Yj of the trusts and proposed as a remedy |} decency in referring to the president, 

n a board which § pubiic ownership of all great combin- || \ ‘ oun? Vil- 
ck et ta the United Statas. He said fj utions of capital. At the outset Mr, ees Re Sates A Bi, a P vs 
“Oe was owned by Morgan and Wilshire proved himself a pleasant and {| 5U1re must change his tactics if he 
dal aoc. aie the checker game ff entertuinins speaker and seemed to be || wishes to promote his principles! 
B . ; ount to mich. If the player @ thoroushly erounded in his subject. . saoethanlsi \ {Te will b } 
a o eed used eckers of silver |} At the outset he admitted that he amcng thinkin, people. 2 Wi 8 
peaaneee gee Se ngt so long as the #had.tried to project himself in the {!‘!mable to gain favor with any by 
Moreen. as owned by Rockefeller ang ff pubiic gaze by challenging Mr. Bryas, franting ur eallia@® Waines 

; if sie asserted that ‘he wished to gain A ing Se 1 
hematite aime eee 
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Edicor THe CHaLtence :— 

he following is a copy of a letter sent to Benj. F. 
Hilliker of Los Angeles by his friend, C. J. Lamb of 
Dryden, Mich.: 

Dryden, Mich., June 14, 1901. 
B. F. Hilliker, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Ben: Yours of June 8th at hand. Therein 
you gently call me down on my Socialism. You 
would not do so if you understood the philosophy of 
Socialism. 

Socialism is inevitable; that is to say, it is a natural 
growth or development and not a machine built to 
order. 

An effect must always follow a cause, and if we 
perceive a cause at work we may perhaps calculate 
the effect. Now, Socialists—those who have studied 
somewhat of history and of human nature—see causes 
at work now, causes which have been at work for 
centuries; certain, definite, traceable causes, which 
must produce their legitimate result, to-wit: The 
Social Revolution. Far-seeing men have discerned it 
for more than a half century, and some have been 
hung, some imprisoned and many exiled and ostra- 
cized because of what they saw and said they saw. 

The Social Revolution is the change effected by 
the operating cause—the change from the competitive 
systems of production and distribution to the co- 
operative system. Recently developed symptoms of 
this change, this revolution, may be seen in the 
growth of business and social organizations, such 
as trade unions, granges, corporations, trusts, mu- 
tual life and fire insurance companies, clubs, our com- 
mon schools, municipal ownership of public utilities, 
public libraries, etc. This change or revolution is 
inevitable and natural. Nevertheless it will be re- 
sisted by the conservative (?) forces of society—by 
the old fogies, by the fears and greed of short- 
sighted men; but it will steadily press on and will, 
in spite of all opposition, be fully borne upon the 
earth. It is simple folly to resist it, for it is the 
inevitable effect of a sufficient cause. 

No, I do not aim at the perfect society, as you say. 
Stop and think! Perfection is a condition or state 
unthinkable. He who imagines he can imagine per- 
fection is simply self-conceited to excess. He is the 
silly person, who, imagining himself perfect, imag- 
ines a sickly sentimentalism, born of conceit, to be 
perfection. For as we grow. our sight improves, 
and as our sight improves we see perfection still 
farther away, though we do know we have ap- 
proached it. 

But, Ben, civilization is pregnant with Socialism; 
so say the doctors who have studied the signs. And 
here you come asking me to keep still about it—to 
tell nobody—to lay low, as though, if I keep still, 
if I do not agitate, if 1 do not call attention to the 
facts—I and others—perhaps the child may not be 
born. 

All stuff! The child must be born, and what am 
I doing? What is Wilshire doing? Simply trying 
to make ready for the change—for the child. Trying 
to prepare some clothing, as it were, for the little 
fellow; trying to arrange a welcome for a healthy, 
hearty, perfectly legitimate infant. And you; what 
are you doing? You and your class? You do not 
want the child to be born—or you would have it 
born dead. I do not accuse you too harshly. One 
said: “Father, forgive them; they know not what 
they do;” and, pardon me, but that is your situation. 
For the child is to be most beautiful; you do not 
know it. When you come to learn how beautiful 
the child Socialism is to be, you will not desire its 
destruction. You, too, will be a Socialist and have 
a part in the world’s progress. , 

There is no use, Ben. When steam and electricity 
were harnessed by man, that laid the foundation for 
a social change. Upon that foundation the oncom- 
ing Social Revolution has been erecting for more 
than a century. Do not blame me; I did not call 
down the lightning from the clouds; that was he 
after whom you yourself were named—Benjamin 
Franklin. Nor did I develop the knowledge of the 
power of steam; nor have I invented any minor rev- 
olutionary machine. Strange, isn’t it, that you, who 
fear and oppose Socialism, should bear the name of 
America’s greatest philosopher, who did more than 
any other man to plant the material seeds from which 
Socialism now has its natural growth? 

Fear, born of ignorance, will oppose Socialism. 
Greed, born of fear of want, will try to bar its prog- 
ress. But can you sweep back the waves of the 
sea? Ignorance will try—it always does foolish 
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things. When you learn the inevitability, the natural- 
ness of Socialism, you will cease to oppose it. You 
will no longer fear it, and, if you be a competent, 
you will know it as a friend. 

Some day a majority of votes will be cast for 
Socialism. What then? Why, ignorance and greed 
will probably try to count them out. History records 
such instances. The slaveholders’ rebellion is a sam- 
ple. Such actions tend to make trouble, and history 
will continue to repeat itself. When that time comes 
—if you are then alive—where will you be found? 
With Wisconsin’s Eagle Regiment you went out in 
the 60s to whip a lot of capitalist rebels, who re- 
fused to abide the majority will. Would you do 
that again, or will you be found next time standing 
with the rebellious exploiting class; or will you stand 
for the rights of mankind? You may yet have to 
choose. Yours sincerely, C. J. Lame. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., June 20, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Editor THe CHALLENGE :— 

Dear Sir: There are times when man is greater 
than men. Today John Wanamaker is that man. 
He arose to the occasion when he offered his in- 
dividual check for $250,000 as a protest to railroad 
franchise grabbers; but it was of no avail to the 
conscienceless politicians in power. 

When H. L. Johnson offered to this city his rail- 
road with 3-cent fares and free transfers, and to 
pay the city for the privilege, the North American 
championed the cause of the people. 

When free speech was suspended here by the di- 
rector of public safety, The North American stood 
bravely for free speech. We may have individual 
differences with Mr. John Wanamaker, but we must 
applaud his courage in standing for the people’s 
rights as against the trusts. 

I hope that you will use your pen in his defense 
of the people against plutocracy. 

Yours for justice, James B. ELLisH. 
* Ok OK 


Sacramento, Cal., June 17, Igot. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Find P. O. money order for five dol- 
lars, to pay for 20 postals for THE CHALLENGE on 
your terms read in some issue, but not yet discoy- 
ered in your issue of June 19. 

Your good work is so great I feel that I must 
contribute my mite. May» the good time coming 
come while we are yet here, to the end that you 
may not have to wait to reap your reward in the 
land beyond the great river. 

Hastily, but ever yours, Henry E. WricHrT. 

P. S.—I have opened this which, by accident, was 
not posted, to enclose .25 cents for the issue of THE 
CHALLENGE containing the article on the trusts. I 
shall try to place them where they will do the most 
good. There are many well-to-do people here who 
are more or less public-spirited, who should find this 
good reading at this time. May the good work go 
on; may you, Mr. Wilshire, never look back. 
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Eden, Okla., June 5, 1901. 
To Socialists and Workingmen of America: 

Workers, why stand you here idle? Lend a help- 
ing hand to our leader, Comrade Wilshire. While 
he is trying to secure the rights of freedom that our 
Constitution declares, he has been cast into prison by 
the plutes and law-breakers, who violate the Declara- 
tions of our forefathers. 

Is the time come when one has to violate the 
“Kings rules” by using his own tongue? 

Is Mr. Wilshire alone, or are we with him in try- 
ing to secure freedom? Comrades, we cannot stand 
idle and see him using a great deal of money and 
time in struggling with our enemy. 

I appeal to your honor as American citizens, let us 
join hands and revolutionize the whole .country. 

We should help him, if in no other way than send 
ing in our subscription and clubs for his paper. 

Fraternally, CuHas. M. EVANS. 

Comrade Wilshire: Please publish, if you think 

best. Co INE Es 
x * Ox 


Wadsworth, O., June 17, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Sir and Comrade: I enclose money order 
for $1.25 to pay for the five CHALLENGE postals which 
you sent me on credit some time ago. Have not 
sold them all yet or I would ask you to send five 
more. I appreciate THe CHALLENGE very much, tho’ 
a Socialist for several years I have never taken 
any Socialist paper except the Appeal to Reason, 
whose editor always hits the nail om the head. Your 
paper is gotten up to catch the eye and will get 
some readers who will not read the Appeal. With 
both of them we ought to be able to suit most any 
one. Would that there were more Waylands and 
Wilshires!. Wishing Tue CHALLENGE success, I am 
yours for the cause, Gro. W. FARNSworTH. 


GOSS & WILSON, 
Auctioneers and Commission Merchants. 
3 Portland, Me., June 1, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I have just finished reading THe CHALLENGE of 
May 22nd, and from the inspiration gathered am 
moved to write and thank you in behalf of the 
Socialists of this city for your valuable paper, which 
we consider the greatest addition to our cause ever 
published. 

As a champion of Socialism you are a “dandy.” 
You certainly have the happy faculty of presenting 
ideas to your readers that makes your paper inter- 
esting as well as instructing. 

The challenge you issue to W. J. Bryan is very 
amusing and provokes a smile as I read it. We 
wish he may be induced to accept, but he will not. 
He knows better. 

He knows, as does every Socialist, that you would 
knock the tar out of him and his argument in three 
minutes, and not half try. 

I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you per- 
sonally at some future time and make your per- 
sonal acquaintance. Should you ever visit Portland 
1 would like you to make my home your headquarters 
and I will endeavor to make things pleasant for 
you. With best wishes for your success and for 
a large circulation of THe CHALLENGE, I remain, 
faithfully yours, W. R. Goss. 

* Ok OK 


Dear Sir: Herewith find one dollar and one 
“piece ;” put the first into sub cards and the second 
into [HE CHALLENGE—or elsewhere. Have used the 
five cards already bought; realized a quarter in cash 
and a dollar’s worth of satisfaction at thought of 
the bumps which the other four unconscious sub- 
seribers will get. 

The scarcity of $1.25 bills in this burg makes jt 
more convenient to enclose a $1.00 bill in a letter, 
so trust you won’t insist upon the “five for $1.25” 
ritual. 

Shall soon be busy, so have been trying to give 
THe CHALLENGE a start here while I had leisure. 

Think of having enclosed “dodger” printed and 
folded into the 1400 copies of THe CHALLENGE 
ordered, which I intend distributing here. 

If objectionable to you, advise at once; otherwise, 
would it not be a good dodge to put others up to? 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


You find THE CHALLEGE interesting—subscribe! 

Of course you will if you approve its stand; but 
—well, it is best to subscribe anyway, and then, if 
your keen intellect detects the fallacy of its argu- 
ments, write an article and pulverize them! 

As the editor is a Don Quixote, who don’t know 
when he’s whipped, he will print your attack, and 
then vainly strive to overcome your irresistible logic. 

This will be all kinds of fun for you and your 
friends, and also show his misguided followers the 
error of their ways. 

Postal cards, good for a year’s subscription, may 
be had at the introductory club rate of twenty-five 
cents each, from Geo. W. Rives, 193 Mill street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Yours, in the faith, Gro. W. Rives. 


[There is nothing objectionable in this circular that 
I can see. H. G. W. invites refutation of his argu- 
ments and dearly loves a gentle scrap.—A. B. B.] 
* OK * 


Fernley, Cal., June 1, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 

Dear Sir: I am very much pleased with your 
paper and will do all I can for it, for I am greatly 
interested in the cause and was one of the defeated 
contestants for the “Arkansas farm.” We were dis- 
appointed, for, if ever there were a man and wife 
past middle age, who long for a little home, it is 
ourselves. We have a few hens on a rented place 
and cannot make ends meet. So we are hoping we 
will enjoy a few years, in our declining days, of that 
blessed freedom from worry the reign of Socialist 
commonwealth will give us. 

This county is pretty well worked for the Appeal, 
but if you will send me a few sample papers and a 
few cards, I will do what 1 can for THe CHAL- 
LENGE, if I have to chase the hens uphill for a few 
extra eggs. Yours for right and justice, 

B. Harrison Foster. 
* OK Ox 


Cedarville, Modoc .Co., Cal., June 18, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles :— 

Worthy Comrade: I enclose seven of your postal 
cards containing the names and addresses of my 
correspondents, who, though not avowed Socialists, 
are anxious truth-seekers, and, not consulting them, 
am convinced that your able paper, THE CHALLENGE, 
will be accepted; and, after a year’s studious read- 
ing, will be most convincing of the reasonable sound- 
ness of Socialism. This present capitalist system 
must be totally uprooted before the world can pro- 
gress as it should. Yours truly, 

Tuos T. Turner. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF OHIO. 
Dayton, Ohio, June 18, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Lincoln, Neb. :— 
Dear Comrade: I write you at Lincoln because I 
know of no other place I may catch you. 


We see you are coming east for a short stay, and - 
wish to ask if we could induce you to come to our ° 


city for a day. That is, in order for an evening 
speech. We have a good movement here, and with 
the notoriety you have gained we would be able not 
only to attract a large and appreciative audience, 
but would also give the movement a great impetus. 

We would like to have an expression from you as 
to the possible chance of your coming; about the 
date, charges, etc., if you could do so. 

You certainly should visit the gem city of Ohio be- 
fore going back. You are probably aware of the 
fact that there is in progress here one of the largest 
labor struggles in the country today, and your speak- 
ing would be timely, indeed. Kindly let me hear 
from you as quickly as possible. Yours fraternally, 

W. G. CritcHLow, 
Secretary. 

[I would like to come, but my engagements will 
prevent my doing so until after the Detroit con- 
ference. I might come about July 25. I make no 
personal charges.—H. G. W.] 

* *K * 


Sioux City, Ia., June 19, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 

Dear Sir: Knowing of your presence at Lincoln 
we make bold to ask whether it would be an imposi- 
tion to ask you not to pass us by. We are but a 
young club here, but they (Messrs. J. S. Wilson and 
Geo. E. Bigelow) say that we know how to appreciate 
a friendly visit or a lot of instruction. We have 
not been able to get to the front as yet (only have 
about 50 members), but the movement is growing 
fast; and your visit just now would repay the cause 
a thousand-fold. 

Repeating again that we feel that to miss you is 
to miss the chance of a lifetime, we remain yours 
hopefully and fraternally, 

Sroux City SocraList Cus. 
Per M. Notkin, Literary Agt. 

2i2 W. 6th St. 

P. S—If you do come, would you prefer a hall or 
a nice, large platform on the street? Please let us 
know and oblige, SrA CanSei Gs 

[Sorry I cannot come now, but may do so in 
August on my return to California from the East. 
Prefer outdoors.—H. G. W.] 

* *k * 


Pullman, Wash., June 22, 1901. 
To the Editor of THE CHALLENGE :— 

Will you please publish the enclosed signed copy 
of a petition to be sent to the Ind’anapolis convention. 
Your card duly received, but no copy of THE CHAL- 
LENGE came. I wish your paper success, however. 

Yours very truly, J. F. BAyMILLer. 
To the Chairman and Members of the Union Social- 
ist convention to be assembled at Indianapolis, 

Ind., on July 29, 1901.—Greeting: 

We, the undersigned Socialists of Pullman, Wash., 
having never been associated with any Socialist or- 
ganization on account of lack of harmony amongst 
the various organizations, do hereby indorse your 
present course, and hope for a harmonious conven- 
tion, to the end that the Socialists may be united 
into one political party. 

Under the call we are not entitled to representation, 
but we hereby petition your convention to drop all 
previous names and organizations and form a new 
Socialist party, eliminating from its name any such 
words as_ Labor” or “Democrat,” or any other word 
or name that would suggest a distinct class of So- 
cialists; but make the name and platform broad 
enough to embrace all genuine Socialists; believ- 
ing, as we do, that the best interests of Socialism 
can be served thereby. 

Names—J. F. Baynuller. John Bach, A. Winchus, 
A. Drascher, E. Laney, U. B. Kegley, G. W. Paige, 
Henry Lingg, F. M. Morgan, W. H. Henneck, F. 
H. Kenz, T. H. Wiley, A. R. Boid, R. W. Gay, J. 
A. We'ssenfels, J. B. Hicks, Dr. D. G. McKenzie, 
Charles Bull, L. Gregg, J. L. Johnson, J. D. Urich, 
C. W. Taylor, C. N. Frazier, J. T. Kitchen, S. N. 
Hubbard, V. E. Bull, R. B. Hailley, C. H. Price, 
A. C. Butcher, F. A. Houck, C. D. Orsay. 

* * 


Girard, Kans., June 12, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: I enclose one that I caught on 
exchange. They try to roast you, but you seem to 
thrive on it. You are filling a place that has never 
been filled by any other editor or Socialist speaker 
in this country. Success to you. Yours for So- 
cialism, F. C. WILLIAMS. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, the bellicose editor of THE 
CHALLENGE, having failed to attract Bryan’s attention 


The Challenge 


by his numerotis and bloviating challenges, now is- 
issues a cartel to Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland to de- 
bate. H. Gaylord claims that he has challenged 
almost every prominent man on earth, and has found 
them cowardly poltroons. Why doesn’t Gaylord try 
some fellow of his own size—say, Bryan’s dago 
valet?—Dayton (O.) Press. 
*x kK 


Prescott, Ariz., June 24, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: I chanced to pick up a copy of 
THeE CHALLENGE of my friend Boltz, a leading So- 
cialist of our community, and it is with pleasure I 
write to commend you on the straightforward way 
you handle your arguments in favor of Socialism. 
THE CHALLENGE is the right kind of a paper for the 
people and the right kind of man is behind it. My 
best wishes to you are that you may live to see and 
enjoy, and reap the fruits and benefits of your pres- 
ent and past labors, which you richly deserve. O, 
my! but you ain’t doing a thing with that great 
orator of the Platte. Stay with him, Wilshire; 
you're all right and you need no fixing either. I am 
with you and so are the rest of the push. 

Fraternally, RicHARD SUMID. 

1057 Jasmine St. 

* * x 


Los Angeles, Cal., June .20, Igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 


Dear Sir: I have received copy of THE CHAL- 
LENGE sent to my address. Please accept my thanks 
for it. 


Certainly your racy, incisive articles are models 
for popularizing these great truths. The beautiful 
type and paper, and the neat, artistic finish of the 
whole paper is something remarkable and very at- 
tractive. Certainly you are worthy great credit for 
such an effective output. I am thankful such help 
is at hand for humanity in this great struggle. 

Respectfully, J. A. Bepunrt. 
x Ok Ox 


Lincoln, Neb., June 22, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find 50 cents. Please 
send the paper to Mr. Elliot, Lincoln, Neb., general 
delivery. 

Your cool, convincing argument at the Oliver last 
night surprised those who came to hear bombastic 
egotism. The favorable two columns of pra'se- 
worthy comment in the State Journal shows that you 
captured: your prejudiced listeners. Your method of 
getting people to agitate the question lets people see 
the nearness of the era of Socialism. Pound’ em 
on the back! James R. BurRLEIGH. 


* OK Ox 


Ottumwa, Ia., June 22, I9goI. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed you will find $1.25, for 
which please send THE CHALLENGE one year to the 
names on the within list. I see you are to be con- 
gratulated on another prediction verified—Billy Bryan 
posted east the day before your engagement at Lin- 
coln. Dear me, I envy you the fun you are having 
with the high mucky-mucks of Democracy! Pile it 
on, my boy; make them appear as ridiculous as they 


really are. They will thank you for it after the 
upheaval. Fraternally, Maprson WaARrDER. 
* OK OK 


Hoquiam, Wash., June 22, 1901. 
Tue CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrades: Yours of June 12th at hand; 
samples not yet received. Enclosed find $5; please 
send 20 postal cards. 

I would like to see a few copies of your challenge 
to Bryan printed in letters large enough for a near- 
sighted Democrat to read at least a block away. 
We have some dead walls in Hoquiam that I would 
like to decorate for the Fourth. Fraternally, 

L. R.. Gace. 

{Posters sent you; get in and decorate—A. B. B.] 

* *K 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 20, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: This morning I had the good fortune 
to receive a copy of THe CHALLENGE, which is the 
first copy I ever saw. But as I do not want it to 
be the last one I will avail myself of your liberal 
offer and send 50 cents for a year’s subscription. 
The challenge you sent to Tom Johnson is worth 
that much, to say nothing of the other items. May 
your readers soon number millions, is the sincere 
wish of MattHew Kirscu. 


* OK CK 


Sharpsburg, Md., June 15, 1got. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :-— 

Dear Comrade: Please send me 100 copies of 
your incomparable paper, THE CHALLENGE. I have 
seen but two copies of it, but they were enough to 
convince me that it is all right. If you will send me 
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ten cards I think I can get that many subscriptions 
here. I will send money as soon as I sell them. 
[ want 100 copies of the issue of June 19th. Yours 
fraternally, Martin GLAss. 
* OK OK 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Sir: You speak in your impression of April 24th 
on railways of the combine, and you say if the Rus- 
sian czar should dare starve his people when the 
granaries were full to overflowing, we would think 
the Russian people a miserable lot of cowardly 
whelps that deserved no better fate if they had not 
the courage to rebel. 

The granaries of Russia and England are full— 
that is, money in both countries exists to buy the 
food, and there is the food to be bought—and yet in 
Russia and India we have famine. The record of 
India is the vilest comment on the English people 
which could be made. The English people do deny, 
but the dog-in-the-manger policy is everywhere the 
same. The people cannot rebel; they are the slaves 
—of money. Yours faithfully, FLorence Grove. 

[This letter is dated from England, but the name 
of the town could not be deciphered—B. | 

KOK Ok 


Sacramento, Cal., June 20, 1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: I have been ordered, as financial secre- 
tary of Local Sacramento, to request you to send 100 
copies of THE CHALLENGE weekly to my address 
(which is given below) until you receive notice 
to stop, and that you grant us a little time, as we 
intend to pay once each month. Several members 
have given guarantee for the amount. Hoping to 
receive the papers, I remain yours respectfully, 

E. S. KrmMsatt. 


* OK x 


Springfield, Ohio, May 12, 1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I am taking some 12 or 14 papers, all of which 
have more or less Socialism in them, but I can’t re- 
sist the temptation to try to get you a few names 
for THe CHALLENGE. Why not make it a $50,000 
offer to W. J. B.? He will not dare to take you up 
at any price. You can “knock him out in the first 
round.” 

Hoping to be better acquainted with you some 
time, I am, yours truly, E. Howarp RANDALL. 


* OK Ox 


Stockton, Cal., June 9, 1gor. 
Comrade Wilshire :— 

Enclosed you will find P. O. money order for 
$2.75, $2.50 for the postals you sent me and the 25¢ 
I think I owe you for extras. The posters you sent 
me are in the hands of the billposters, and as they 
think lots of you, you bet they will put them where 
they will do the most good. 

Keep up your lick, Wilshire, and, as Carlyle says, 
“More strength to your elbow!” Hrram Smirn. 

227 S. American St. 

* kK Ok 


Northview, Webster Co., Mo., June 5, roor. 
Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 
I note in the press your challenge to Bryan. This, 
I consider, is proof that you are a man with great 
intellectual powers, a strong, forcible writer with 
deep convictions, and have the courage of the same. 
A man with that kind of makeup and character 
merits the support of everybody whether they be- 
lieve the doctrine he advocates or not. 
Yours, Dr. J. S. CANTRELL. 
* OK Ox 


Buena Vista, Colo., June 17, 190. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Dear Comrade: Enclosed find $2.50 express money 
order in full payment for 10 postal cards sent me 
short time ago, and which have just been disposed 
of. The “boys” here think the paper fills the re- 
quirements completely; so “keep up your roast.” 
Yours fraternally, W. H. Davis. 
x Ok Xx 


Long Valley, Cal., June 7, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Sir: Herewith find 50 cents for sub to THE 
CHALLENGE, of which I have just received sample 
copy. Mr. Wayland’s Appeal to Reason has con- 
verted me to Socialism and I think I am going to 
enjoy your paper as much as I have enjoyed the 
Appeal. “Let the nation own the trusts.” 
Atrnert FE. Prrers. 
* *K 


Glens Falls, N. Y., May 27, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Enclosed find 50 cents, for which please send me 
Tue CHaAtience. It’s a crusher. Run it to. suit 
yourself, and if the “tenderfoot” don’t like it, let him 
crawl back into the old canal boat. Yours for love, 
light and liberty, D. M. S. Fen. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


MB 


EVOLUTION of MONOPOLY IN AMERICA 


It is now nearly nine years ago since I handed this article to 
my friend, H. W. Massingham, then the editor of the London Daily 
Chronicle, for publication in that journal. Mr. Massingham was 
then the sub-editor, Mr. A. E. Fletcher being editor. The former 
was a member of the executive committee of the Fabian Society, 
while Mr. Fletcher, though not a Socialist, was at least very pro- 
gressive. I mention all this simply to show that even the most 
enlightened editors of nine years ago—even a Fabian Society 
editor—did not recognize a prophetic article when he had the 
chance. That it was a good prophesy is now much easier to be 
determined, with the lapse of time to prove it, 'than it was nine 
years ago, but I think Massingham showed very poor judgment, 
anyway, when he returned the article and let the Workman’s Times 
(of London) have the honor (Sept. 17, 1892) of publishing it 
instead of himself. Massingham is now the editor of the London 
Daily News, and I wonder if, when he reads the above comment and 
the article over again, he will not be chagrined to realize what a 
good thing he missed : 

THE EVOLUTION OF MONOPOLY IN AMERICA. 
(By an AMERICAN SOCIALIST.) 

; To the Editor of the Workman’s Times, London, England. 

Sir: I would like to call your attention to certain industrial developments 
in the United States which are soon going to have a tremendous effect on the 
English labor movement. We all are accustomed to say that the labor question 
is an international one, but we are at the same time very apt to look at this as 
simply a theoretical proposition, and not coming within the domain of things to be 
considered practically. It is true we point out that the American workman al- 
ready has all that the John Morleys are now contending for, and yet they are 
no better off than the Britisher. Then a “Homestead Affair” for the moment 
forces itself upon us as a foreign object lesson, but I contend that when the 
American industrial condition is rightly looked at, that it will be seen that the 
monopolistic combinations of capitalists are of far more significance to the 
“Labor” movement than a hundred “Homesteads.” 

Eliminating the “Pinkerton’s” of whom entirely too much has been made, 
a “Homestead” could only occur any day in Europe as well as in America. What- 
ever country you may take, if an employer should try to substitute a thousand 
non-union men for a like number of union men, he couldn’t do it without the aid 
of the State’s strong arm. If there should be too few troops provided there 
would be sure to be a row. It is very difficult to see any vital difference be- 
tween the “Pinkertons” and the militia. Both are, in the United States at least, 
never used but for the one purpose—to protect “scabs” from union men. They 
are both equally at the service of the capitalist, the only difference being that the 
“Pinkertons” can be had on hand before the row takes place, while the militia is 
usually called out to prevent the continuation of a row that has already been 
begun. I have no doubt but that the “Pinkertons” will be suppressed; but cer- 
tainly no one can think that then there will be no more labor riots in America. 
The recent events in Idaho and Tennessee indicate that the American workman 
has very little more compunction about firing away at the State troops than he 
has at the “Pinkertons.” Besides, it is conceded that it is not the fact that the 
troops now at Homestead are State militia rather than “Pinkertons” that gives 
them any superior authority. It is simply because they are 8000 strong, while 
the “Pinkertons” mustered but 200. 2 : 

Anyway, it is not the movements of labor but the movement of capital that is 
at present the interesting feature in the social movement in America. It is a 
remarkable thing to say that the youngest of the nations, from a capitalist point 
of view, is the nearest maturity,.yet this is exactly what I am prepared to sub- 
stantiate. Broadly speaking, the industrial machinery of the United States is 
practically finished. Not only is there enough machinery, but there is actually a 
great deal too much. If anyone feels inclined to doubt this statement, let him 
read the United States Labor Report for 1886. There he will find a direct corrob- 
oration in an official report. If the doubter happens to be a capitalist, and wishes 
better evidence, let him make inquiries as to how he may invest money in the 
United States in the construction of new machinery of production. He will find 
that there is practically no opening at all for such investments. The railways 
are obviously completed, certainly so far as the great trunk lines are concerned. 
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The same applies with even more force to the flour mills, the paraffin refineries, 
the steel mills, the cotton and woolen mills, and so on throughout the whole list of 
industries. The most convincing proof, however, is found in the appearance of 
monopoly, as succeeding competition, in the American business world. That this 
change was not made voluntarily by the American capitalists there is any amount 
of evidence. The machinery of production was so much too great for the de- 
mand that over-production of goods, and the resulting cutting of prices, was 
threatening them with ruin unless some remedy was found. 

_ At first they ‘tried to better things by agreeing not to sell goods below a cer- 
tain fixed price, but this was an utter failure. After the goods are produced they 
simply must be gotten rid of, if not at one price then at another, all agreements 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Breaches of faith were encouraged because the 
very agreement itself was held by the courts to be illegal, as being against public 
policy to allow the legality of combinations in restraint of trade, and so no pen- 
alties could be enforced against the pledge-breakers. Sometimes to ensure 
against treachery they arranged that each party to the agreement should put a 
certain amount of money in a mutual pool to be forfeited if it were proved that 
pledges were broken. However, the end of the matter was that agreements be- 
tween a number of different owners of plants to fix prices and restrict production 
proved utterly ineffective to achieve the end desired. There now remained but 
one more remedy to be tried, and that was a common ownership of the different 
plants—a consolidation of the various companies into one vast company. 

This revolutionary step was first made most timidly, too, with every precau- 
tion being taken to secure a safe retreat if the step should have proven to have 
been a false one. There was no need for fear, however, as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, under the leadership of Rockefeller, was a howling success from the start. 
Originally with a capital of $50,000, it has now increased to $90,000,000, upon 
which it pays 12 per cent per annum, and its stock is selling at 100 per cent pre- 
mium. Citizen Rockefeller is credited with an income of over $25,000,000 per 
annum. ‘lhe success of the oil refiners in the consolidating line naturally at- 
tracted other manufacturers, likewise harassed by the fierce warfare of competi- 
tion, to try their luck at forming a financial haven of rest for themselves. These 
efforts have been uniformly successful until there is hardly a manufacturing 
business left today in the United States that sells its product in an open com- 
petitive market. : 

But all this is past history. The only point to be dwelt upon is the fact that 
it was, in the first place at least, necessity and not mere desire that induced the 
American capitalists to combine. It is true that the capitalists themselves have 
conclusively shown that they were forced into the step when they have been 
officially investigated, but as the admission of their defense would result in the 
logical surrender of the whole individualistic theory of society, the American 
public, like the medizval church and Galileo, stuck to their theory regardless 
of facts, and tried to force the capitalists to forego monopoly. Innumerable laws 
were passed against the monopolists. They were threatened with confiscation 
of their property and personal imprisonment, but all in vain. Monopoly grew 
apace until today the Americans recognize that “it has come to stay,” as they 
say. The anti-monopoly laws are dead letters, as it is seen that their enforce- 
ment would mean the total stoppage of the wheels of commerce. 

Karl Marx’s prediction that competition would some day be succeeded by 
monopoly is having its verification in America. 

But it will be asked, “How can it possibly be that America, the youngest of 
the nations, has come to her maturity first?” It is an economic truism that a 
nation is rich not so much on account of its wealth as on account of its capacity 
to produce wealth. John Stuart Mill is very explicit on this point: “The 
greater part, in value, of the wealth now existing in England has been produced 
by human hands within the last twelve months. A very small proportion indeed 
of that large aggregate was in existence ten years ago.” (Political Economy, 
Book I, Chapter V.) This fact readily explains how it is that the Americans 
could have started centuries behind the European countries, with their unrivaled 
natural resources, their wonderful labor-saving machinery, the intense devotion 
of all classes to the production of wealth, for in America there is no crippling of 
the effective labor force by huge drafts being made upon it to constitute a mili- 
tary establishment, nor is there any large leisure class of wealthy idlers, as in 
European countries. Every scribbling traveler that has written up his American 
experiences has been sure to comment upon the fascination that “business” seems 
to have for Americans, but none have ever realized the possibility of the work 
being finally completed. 

And why is it so incredible if we consider the conditions? By the applica- 
tion of steam and electricity to the constantly being improved labor machinery, 
there has been an enormous increase in productivity of labor. There is no cor- 
responding increase in consumption to compensate. Statistics, in fact, go to 
show that the American laborer is not as well fed now as he was at the beginning 
of the period; he certainly is no better clothed, and he is not as well housed. 
Of course, there has been a vast increased consumption among the rich, but their 
number is insignificant compared with that of the laboring classes. It would 
be rather a puzzle to have to discover where all the product went were not it 
readily explained by the fact that an immense section of the American labor force 
has been, and even yet is, engaged not in the direct production of consumable 
commodities, but in the making of more machinery to facilitate the production 
of goods. Now that this machinery is practically completed, this section of 
workers will find their services no longer needed, and how to find them new 
employment is going soon to be the problem offered the Americans for solution. 

The workers are unconsciously recognizing the fate that is hanging over 
them, and are doing all in their power to keep up consumption with production 
by endeavoring to increase their wages, and hence their power to consume, and 
on the other hand, by reducing their hours of labor, to somewhat restrict produc- 
tion; but the bloody scenes now being enacted as the direct result of such efforts 
would seem to clearly indicate that there is little to be hoped for in this direc- 
tion, at least not in time to avert the impending catastrophe. It is true that the 
capitalists themselves, by the aid of their monopolistic combinations are restrict- 
ing production, but their method of shutting down the surplus mills, ete., and 
discharging surplus hands to still further augment the army of the unemployed 
affords no relief—just the contrary. As a temporary measure of relief, it would 
seem that a general reduction of the hours of labor by statutory enactment is 
decidedly the most practical one. America is in a peculiarly good position to 
adopt such a measure from the fact that by reason of her protective tariff she 
does not stand in that fear of the longer hours of labor in competing nations 
that is the bugbear of English manufacturers. However, it is idle to think that a 
nation of democrats can continue to allow the despotic management of their 
industrial machinery to go on forever. Carnegies, as well as Napoleons, are 
ephemeral. 

All things point to the extension of the functions of the collective activity 
of the people, of the democracy. It is not only desirable—it is becoming im- 
perative. H. G. Witsuire. 

*Over-production is used with the meaning attached to it by the business 
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man. From his standpoint there is an over-production of goods whenever the 
quantity of goods on the market forces the price below the cost of production. 
Wants unaccompanied by cash constitute no relief for the anxious producer. “If 
wishes were horses, then beggars might ride.” 


Mr. Bellamy wrote me a very interesting reply to the foregoing, 
agreeing with the substance of my criticism and saying that he was 
extremely gratified that I approved generally of his position as he 
looked upon me as “the expert” on Socialist economics.—H. G. W. 
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THE GUDGEON TAKES THE BAIT 


Editor Bryan has a formidable rival in the field.of Socialistic journalism. 
This rival has been in the field for several years, but has only recently attracted 
public attention, so that it is fair to say that The Commoner has forced a com- 
petitor to the front, if it has done nothing worse. 

We refer to THE CHALLENGE, managed and edited by H. Gaylord Wilshire, of 
Los Angeles, Cal. It is an attractive paper, and its editor is a man of no small 
fecundity in his line. He is a professional iconoclast and “challenger.” Like 
most other reformers who imagine that they have a cinch on the best brand of 
brains, H. Gaylord Wilshire is constantly lashing himself into a controversial 
fury. Of all the rankly offensive egotists on earth, commend the professional 
iconoclasts as drum majors and tuba trumpeters. 

A couple of weeks ago, H. Gaylord Wilshire issued a thunderous challenge 
to W. Jennings Bryan, late Populistic candidate of the forlorn Democracy, to de- 
bate on some subject or other, and as an inducement to the accomplishment of 
that ingenuous little advertising scheme, H. Gaylord offered W. Jennings $1000 
in cash as a “retainer,” and another $1000 as a premium. This challenge and 
feeler was duly spread in the columns of H. Gaylord’s organ; and was accom- 
panied by a very lengthy editorial argument—about a page—to show (1) that 
Bryan would ignore the challenge—also Tue CHALLENGE—and (2) why he 
dared not take cognizance of either. The outcome of this amusing episode is 
explained in the latest issue of [He CHALLENGE. Bryan writes his would-be 
demolisher and tells him that he may use The Commoner as a premium, and 
directs him to order all needed copies. This was an icy jab at H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire’s dignity, but he had to stand it and make the best of it. 

H. Gaylord is a Socialist of Socialists. But he has no use for other editors 
who aspire to lead in Socialism. They are all impertinent intruders, and must 
finally come to him. He has received letters and quasi-indorsements from peers 
of England, and parades them with a show of vanity hardly in keeping with his 
professions as the champion of the common people and the implacable foe of 
lords and landlords,—though a distinct friend and admirer of a certain Gaylord. 

In the last issue of THe CHALLENGE is a sounding editorial on “The Trust 
Problem,” in which occurs the following statement: 

“Statistically it can be shown that the ordinary laborer of this country 50 
or even 100 years ago lived in a fair degree of comfort, were warmly clad in 
their homespun and comfortably housed in their log cabins.” 

Statistically it can be shown that this statement is utterly false and mislead- 
ing. The facts are that 50 to 100 years ago the “laborers” who lived in a fair 
degree of comfort, warmly clad in homespun and comfortably “housed” were ex- 
clusively farmers. Common laborers and mechanics in those days were hardly 
able to live, though they were comparatively few in number and had no competi- 
tors, as the same classes have today. The common laborer and mechanic of today 
live like princes in comparison with their predecessors of fifty to a hundred 
years ago. As to the farmers, those who have any knowledge on the subject are 
aware that they were wretched drudges then, while they are today lords of the 
soil and live ten times better than they did in “our grandfathers’ days.” If H. 
Gaylord Wilshire really thinks laborers and farmers of half a century ago were 
better off than they are today he is utterly unfit to teach anything about trusts or 
the labor problem. His vanity is only equalled by his astounding ignorance of 
facts and history—The Press (Rep.), Dayton, Ohio. 


The only thing noteworthy in the foregoing from the Dayton 
Press is the lovely way in which it swallowed my little joke about 
Bryan’s writing me that I could use The Commoner as a premium. 
The Press, being a Republican paper, did not get the printed circular 
letter from Bryan which he sent out to all the Democratic papers in 
the country, and for some reason or other including THE CHatL- 
LENGE in the list. I inserted the circular just as it came, thinking 
that everyone would see the joke on Bryan, and never expecting 
that there was a numbskull like Dayton alive who would for a 
moment imagine that Bryan would have the wit to take me lightly 
enough to write me a personal letter after all my insulting remarks 
to him, congratulating me on THE CHALLENGE and wishing for my 
success. However, when Dayton can make such a silly of himself 
as that, it is not surprising that he compares laborers to princes and 


farmers to lords. 
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TRUSTS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


In the June number of the Atlantic Monthly, Prof. Charles J. Bullock, of 
Williams College has a well-considered article on the subject of “Trusts and 
Public Policy.” His aim is to ascertain how far the existing combinations of 
industries are justified by any service which they render to the public. 

Mr. Bullock examines the other claims put forward by the trusts that they 
are promoting public interests as well as their own particular interests, and finds 
them illusory or doubtful. On the other hand, he thinks that it is not to the bene- 
fit of society that the great bulk of the manufacturing, railroad, steamship, and 
perhaps banking interests of the country should be concentrated in the hands 
of a small group of capitalists, “wielding a power such as has never fallen to the 
lot of captains of industry in any other age.” y j 

Turning to the familiar question, “What are you going to do about it?” Mr. 
Bullock acknowledges that the difficulties are great. But he does not see any 
helpfulness in the attitude of certain professional economists, who advise waiting 
till we get more knowledge—waiting to see how it will all turn out. “Existing 
trusts possess sufficient power to make the danger of ultra-radical action decidedly 
small, while there is always a possibility that our final remedies may be post- 
poned until they come too late.” In the first place, he would take away from 


the trusts all the advantages that are now given to them by public favor. He 
would take away their tariff privileges. He would attack them through the rail- 
roads in every case where the railroads grant favors to them not shared by the 
general public. He would agitate for a national law regulating corporations of 
the States, in order to prevent the trusts from dodging hither and thither, accord- 
ing as one State gives them better terms than others. His general ideas are set 
forth in the following paragraph: 

_ “The simple fact is, that existing laws relating to tariff duties, railroads, patents, and 
business corporations have offered every conceivable inducement to consolidation, and have 
complicated the existing situation to such an extent that we are often unable to distinguish 
the results of permanent economic principles or forces from the effects of our own unwise 
legislation. Until we remove the abuses caused by laws of our own making, we shall prob- 
ably secure no general agreement in the economic principles involved; but our doubts upon 
many of the economic aspects of the question should not serve as an excuse for delay in 
removing the evils caused by forces that are in our control.” 

_ Of one thing Professor Bullock feels entirely assured, and that is that com- 
bination and consolidation are playing into the hands of the Socialists. Every 
new step in this direction assures them that the consolidation of all industries in 
one central organization would be a grand success, and, of course, that should 
be the Government, which exists for all. Hence, the rapid spread of the idea that 
municipal utilities, such as gas, electric light, and street railways, should be 
owned by the cities, and operated in the interest and for the profit of the public. 
Upon this point Professor Bullock says: 

L “When the people once gained an appreciation of the fact that monopoly is inevitable 
in the field of municipal-service industries, tie questiun immediately arose: Shall this 
monopoly be private or public? And the last ten years have witnessed a remarkable growth, 
among conservative people, of an opinion favorable to public ownership. ‘Lhe same question 
will certainly arise if thinking men ever become convinced that in manufacturing and other 
industries competition is impossible and monopoly inevitable. Only two possible alternatives 
will then present themselves—public or private monopoly—-and those who are now occupied 
with the promotion or justification of Trusts will be the persons chiefly responsible in case 
the balance finally swings in the direction of Socialism.” 5 
Professor Bullock’s present remedy is the amendment or repeal of certain 
laws under which the trusts have taken shelter, ur by which they have built them- 
selves up, notably the protective tariff. ‘This is both simple and feasible, and it is 
in accord with the opinions of most investigators. His suggestion for a national 
law of corporations would impose new and onerous duties upon the Federal 
Government; but it may be necessary for it to assume them. ‘The Interstate 
Commerce Law points the way to such an enactment. What powers the Federal 
Government should assume towards corporations, and how they would operate 
as a curb on trusts, is a matter for careful consideration. Probably the first thing 
would be to require publicity of capitalization, value, earnings, dividends, etc. 

Professor Bullock’s concluding observation that the makers of trusts are 
paving the way for Socialism is both true and weighty, but it will not deter any- 
body from sending out a prospectus tomorrow for a new trust if the materials 
to form it can be collected, and if the public will furnish the money. ‘he chance 
that at some time, more or less remote, Socialism, or the bears, may swallow us, 
will alarm neither the promoter who makes the shares nor the people who buy 
them. Both will expect to get away with their profits before the bears make their 
appearance.—Lhe Nation. 

I have been a subscriber, off and on, to the New York Nation 
for the last twenty-five years. ‘There was a time in my early youth 
when I looked upon ‘The Nation as omniscient in politics. In fact, 
I-did not break away from this idea until some time in the ’80s— 
about ’88, I should judge—when | became convinced of the neces- 
sity of the trust and wrote to The Nation expressing my reasons 
for such belief, and was astonished to have them turn my com- 
munications down. I was not then a Socialist. I had no remedy 
for trusts, but I saw that the arguments against them were absurd, 
and wrote attacking the logic of such a position. The Nation was 
at that time hot stuff against trusts, and, in fact, it is only com- 
paratively recently that it has admitted the possibility of trusts 
being the result of an evolutionary process. In the criticism above 
it hearks back to its old attitude as to the possibility of destroying 
trusts by “publicity” or “tariff reform,” and other absurdities, but 
this is simply a passing insanity produced, possibly, by reading 
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Bullock’s article, or may be, by some of Bryan’s stuff in The Com- 
moner. JIit’s wonderful to see how closely the editorials of The 
Nation and The Commoner follow each other, for I do not suppose 
the respective editors of those papers ever think of themselves as 
being in the same boat. Poor Professor Bullock cannot offer any 
solution for municipal private monopolies by “publicity” or “tariff 
reform,” so he gives up the ghost as far as cities go and plunges 
for municipal Socialism. Of course, it is quite as impossible for 
there to be any remedy found for private national monopolies other 
than national public ownership, and it is in vain that The Nation 
and Professor Bullock should look for one. 

It is significant, however, that both the Professor and The 
Nation admit if the Trusts cannot be destroyed, that Socialism will 
have a chance for a look in. 

This is the first time I have ever noted such admission from 
the editor of The Nation, and I must take great credit for the seed 
I planted fifteen years ago in his brain. It is a case of bread cast 


upon the waters. 
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EQUALITY 


Copy of a letter sent to Edward Bellamy in 1897: 

Dear Mr. Bellamy: I am delighted with “Equality.” It will certainly do a 
lot of good propaganda work. It is the best contribution to the Utopian Social- 
istic literature that has yet been produced. In fact, there is nothing that can 
be compared with it, in my estimation, as to its faithfulness in presenting the 
picture of our future. Your point about Socialism putting us all on level ground 
so that the genuine differences will become apparent, while of course not new, is 
very striking from the way you present it (page 392). 

Then your argument (page 403), regarding the public official retiring poor, 
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while the private one has but one ambition, to get rich out of office, is also good. 
However, I confess I did not start this letter to praise so much as to raisé some 
little points of difference as to your economics. 

The principal point that I think you miss is the small importance you seem 
to attach to the practical completion of our machinery of production. It is true 
that the luxury of the rich tends to provide employment for surplus labor, but it 
is a drop in the bucket compared with the making of new machinery. 

Say the Rockefellers and Vanderbilts have a joint income of $35,000,000. 
In fact, the ratio of spending to saving is much greater among the very rich. 
For every dollar they “spend” they ‘save’ ten. Now, when they no longer can 
save by investing in promising enterprises, then the unemployed problem will 
become most acute. They will be unable to alleviate it by “spending” more, as 
they are already at their wits’ end to devise ways of “spending” now, and to ask 
them to think of some way to spend ten dollars where they now spend one dollar 
would drive them mad. 

In your water and reservoir fable, I think you ought to have brought out 
the point that not only did the people fill the reservoir brimming, but that finally 
the hitherto unfailing demand for labor to build more and better reservoirs and 
more pumping machinery was at last at an end, owing to all this machinery be- 
ing vastly overbuilt. : 

I think this failure of emphasis is quite an important point. The other 
points [ am going to raise are comparatively trivial. I do not think that “ad- 
vertising” today reduces the total product. In the first place, by the “iron law,” 
wages are at their minimum, and real wages cannot be reduced by a diversion of 
labor force to other ends than productive production. Wasting labor on printers’ 
ink by the capitalist has about the same economic effect as wasting it on the pro- 
duction of luxuries, say diamonds. Now, certainly, if the rich suddenly de- 
manded twice their present consumption of lace or wine, that would not mean 
that laborers as a whole would receive any less beefsteak and potatoes. It prac- 
tically means that instead of Mr. Vanderbilt employing laborers to build him 
more railroads, that he employs them making lace, but they get the same wages. 
What is the economic difference if he orders them to print pamphlets advertising 
his railroad than if he had them making lace for him? 

The next point I raise is about your division of returns into rent, profit, and 
interest. I think that much of what you call profit I would call rent. The 
dividends declared by the New York Central and by other very advantageously 
situated railroads, and by all of the trusts, is really more rent than profit. I 
think profits, and interest too, all over the world, are tending to vanishing point, 
while rent tends to absorb the share that formerly went to them. 

On page 240 you assume that “impoverished consumers” cut down profits. 
Right now the Japanese manufacturers are making from 50 per cent to 100 
per cent on their capital, and yet the people are impoverished, and work for a 
few cents a day. hey make money because competition is not severe. The 
condition ot the people cuts no figure. The natives of India may be starving, but 
give me the salt monopoly and | will get rich. he people in this country are 
poorer today than ever they were, but Rockefeller and Havemeyer are not com- 
plaining of small profits. However, all these are small points, anyway. On 
everything vital we are agreed, and in particular upon the imminence of the 
revolution and upon its swiftness of consummation, once the ball starts roiling. 
This is a point that very few Socialists seem to understand. 


Already the big capitalists, having completed their plants, are now usiny, - 


their incomes in buying up smaller capitalists most rapidly, and soon, when they 
have eaten up the small fry, they must inevitably fight each other. I think now 
even there is imminent war between the sugar trust and the oil trust. Certainly 
the oil people have gobbled up the Carnegie iron industry. Now, the moment 
we municipalize or nationalize any industry, we force the former owners into the 
market to buy out owners of other smaller industries. If Vanderbilt must get 
out of the railway business, then he still has an enormous surplus income for 
“investment” far beyond the calls of luxury. Owing to municipalization and 
nationalization he no longer can buy securities based on gas, water, tramway, 
railway, telegraph, etc., facilities in private hands. His choice of investment 
is restricted, and unquestionably the entry of incomes like his into the field of the 
smaller industries still in private hands will force an unprecedentedly rapid rate 
of monopolization and concentration. ‘here is one avenue, of course, “the 
land,” for the expropriated Vanderbilt class to invest in, that seems to me will 
be the last to be closed by government ownership. 

Already money invested in land pays the minimum return, and if there is to 
be prodigious competition for its ownership, as there certainly will be if the rail- 
roads, etc., are nationalized, then the return to the owners will be reduced to such 
a small percentage of the final selling price that it will be almost preferable to 
put money in a strong box rather than buy land. 

It is really difficult for me to conjecture how the Vanderbilt income will be 
invested. I say “income.” Of course, if the government gives them bonds for 
their railroads, they can sell the bonds, and with the money go into the market 
and buy up industries with their principal as well as their income. This would 
still further complicate the problem. It is most palpable that no considerable 
part of the principal sum paid by the government for the railways could be 
transferred to other properties without an immediate social convulsion. It is 
evident that in whatever direction the money is to be re-invested by the Vander- 
bilts, and in using the word ““Vanderbilts” 1 am of course referring to the whole 
class of very rich who will be expropriated by the State purchase of railways. 
It must be invested in a business that admits of centralization of management. 
This qualification is no barrier, however, to hardly any business, as the “trusts” 
have demonstrated that almost any business can be successfully managed that 
way. Really there is so little field for investment in the United States after elim- 
inating the industries that will be taken over by the people, and the industries 
that are already “trustified,’ that I am confident that Europe will afford then, 
and probably affords now, a better field than this country for the great capital- 
ist. Ut is true that the rate of profit there is low; but if the genius of a Rocke- 
feller and’the capital of a Vanderbilt were applied to consolidate industries there 
on the scale it has been done here, it seems to me that economics so effected might 
make such a coup extremely profitable. 

You are a good guesser of the future, Mr. Bellamy. How do you think the 
Vanderbilts will invest their money, when they sell out to the State? I know 
from “Equality” what you think will be their ultimate course, but I mean what 
will they do in the intervening years or months before the grand transfer comes? 

Yours,, H. Gaytorp WILSHIRE. 
* Ok OX 


THE CHALLENGE is having some handsome cards printed for 
display at news-stands, where the paper is on sale. If your news- 
dealer handles THE CHALLENGE, see that he has one of them. 

The price to newsdealers is 2% cents per copy. 
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EDITORIAL LETTER 


Chicago, Sunday, June 23, 6 P. M. 

I arrived here last night at seven, and was met at the train 
by A. M. Simons, editor of the International Socialist Review, 
who lost no time in impressing me into speaking at a street 
meeting in front of the great department store of Siegel, 
Cooper & Co. 

Today I spoke in the street at the entrance of Humboldt 
Park. There is an ordinance here against public speaking in 
the parks, which I should like to see tested as to its constitu- 
tionality. I have no doubt it can be broken, as was the Los 
Angeles ordinance. 

The movement is becoming very strong in Chicago. There 
are a dozen street meetings held every night, and the Socialist 
party have over 1200 paid-up members. I speak tonight at 
‘The Temple.” 

Mr. J. A. Boyce was my chairman at the meeting in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. He was up to recently the leader of the Ne- 
braska Populists, but is now body and soul with the Socialists. 
He is a man of fine physique and powerful .voice—a born ora- 
tor—and has had great experience in public speaking. It is 
absurd how much he resembles brother Bryan physically. He 
is often mistaken for the dead man. Mr. Boyce will be a great 
acquisition to our ranks. At the close of the Lincoln meeting 
he called upon the audience to give me a vote of thanks, which 
the audience did unanimously by rising en masse. Of course, 
I know that we Socialists regard votes of thanks as stupidly 
perfunctory and are not accustomed to waste time over such 
performances, but still it was significant that a man could get 
such a vote in Lincoln from a large audience, after having de- 
livered such a distinctly revolutionary Socialist speech as all 
my speeches are. It is an event that should furnish food for 
thought for Brother Bryan. 

I leave here the 26th for Cleveland, where I will mot debate 
with “Great Tom,” and after one day there, will arrive in De- 


troit the 28th. HY Gy we 
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Chicago, Monday, June 24. 

Spoke at a splendid meeting at the Temple of Socialism last 
night. Speak both tonight and tomorrow night in different 
parts of this city. 

I think you had better photo these three accounts of the 
Lincoln meeting. It will preserve the record. Note that the 
State Journal had the following editorial note the day before 
I spoke: 


Mr. Bryan doesn’t feel bound to debate with a man until such man has 
earned a reputation as a public speaker, which the gentleman from Califor- 
nia will now attempt to do. 


While in its account the next day, it admitted that I had 


earned a reputation as a public speaker in saying that: 

The talk of Mr. Wilshire was polished. He is a graduate of an east- 
ern university and has studied his subject so that he courts interruptions 
and questions as he goes ahead with his discussion. He has an ease of man- 
ner as he speaks that would fit any public speaker and all that he says is 
entertaining and suggestive of a thorough study of the subject, even if pre- 
sented in the most novel style that Socialism has ever before been spread 
before the people. 


The statement of The Post, the Bryanite paper, that I called 
Mr. McKinley a pup seems to have strangely escaped the ears 
of the reporters for the two Republican papers. If I had 
wanted to have insulted Mr. McKinley I would have more 
likely called him a “Pop,” but vituperation is too poor a sub- 
stitute for argument. H.-G. Wa 


* * * 


DAYTONESE HYSTERIA 


“Let the Nation Own the Trusts.”—THE CHALLENGE. 

This is unmeaning drivel. If the nation were today to seize the trusts and 
attempt to appropriate their profits to the public use their holdings would shrink 
in a short time to nothing. The government can’t run a trust. It is essentially 
the creation of individuals, and can only be managed by private business com- 
binations.—Dayton (O.) Press. 


It may be “drivel,’’ but it is not “unmeaning.” The oil re- 
fineries are certainly the creation of individuals, but so are our light- 
houses, our battleships, our public schools, our postoffices. If the 
government can own and operate postoffices, why not oil refineries ? 
If the French Republic can own and operate sugar refineries, why 
cannot the American Republic? The Press is getting a bad case of 
hysteria over THE CHALLENGE. It had better skip a few issues and 
cool off. 
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OH, MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND! 


Ah! Here’s a solution for the unemployed question that puts 
it all over Dr. Bryan’s “Rough on Trusts” prescription. It is so 
simple that one feels stupid not to have thought it out himself, and 
so apparently efficacious that, now that it is made public, it should 
be at once adopted as the policy of all who are conscious that there 
is an “unemployed question.” ‘The father and mother of this new 
panacea is Francis B. Livesey, of Sykesville, Maryland, and his 
remedy is nothing less than the abolition of the public schools. 
Listen to him: 

“The tramps ought to pay their best respects to all school commissioners, 
to all those interested in the schools, who think them “the salvation of the Re- 
public,” and to all State and religious institutions. Why? Because the public 
school institution has founded the tramp institution; because the men who lives 
on State aid at the child end of his life has a natural night to expect it at the 
other end, when it has not properly prepared him to fight the battle of life; and 
because the ministers and churches play second fiddle lustily to all that the 
public schools propose. 

_ “Just look at the poor boy at the public school. His pa can work on the 
railroad or at anything else, at from $1 to $1.50 per day, and his ma can take 
in washing at $1 or $2 a week. That boy enjoys ‘benevolent assimilation’ at 
the school with boys whose parents are much richer than his. Their ideals be- 
come his ideals. He spurns the honest toil of his parents, refuses to carry so 
much as a hod of coal or a bucket of water for his ma, and expects on leaving 


school to step forthwith into fame and fortune, as the educators led him to hope. . 


“That boy leaves school; finds himself forced to take a job twenty times 
lower than what he calculated on; kicks himself in disgust and disappointment all 
the time he is at work; finds he has not physical strength for his job; gets care- 
less and unconscientious, and gets discharged. Then he pokes around for an eas- 
ier job; can’t find it; won’t take what’s offered; thinks the world owes him a liv- 
ing, anyway; hangs around awhile for ‘something to turn up;’ and, after ex- 
hausting the patience and pennies of his friends, he takes to the road and the 


woods as tramp or hobo. 

“The process by which the tramp is developed is something akin to the 
above; but there is an infinite variety of the processes, and they are all attributa- 
ble to the public schools. Looking at it in this light, I always damn the school 
and pity the tramp, and give the latter bread at the table, a wash at the bench, 
and bed in the barn whenever he calls, regardless of work at the wood pile. 
When he works at the latter, I pay him for it, take note of his true inwardness, 
and wind up by recommending him to some farmer glad enough to get help. I 
have never yet regretted my course.” 


Now, [| have very little fault to find with Mr. Livesey’s picture 
of the poor boy’s experience at the public school. He goes there full 
of life and ambition, he enjoys “benevolent assimilation” with boys 
whose parents happen to be richer than his own, and itheir ideals do 
become his ideals. At the public school he is taught that merit 
wins, that honesty is the best policy, that all men are created equal, 
and other pleasing fairy tales that are rudely shattered when he 
leaves school with his rich classmate and begins life in earnest. Then 
the awful injustice of his poverty is forced home on him, burned 
into his soul and indelibly stamped on his brain. He is expected 
to follow his father’s footsteps and “work on the railroad or at any- 
thing else” for from $1.00 to $1.50 a day, and marry some rosy- 
cheeked lass who must “take in washing at $1.00 or $2.00 a week,” 
while the rich man’s son hikes to Europe for a rest before going into 
a bank or stock broker’s office. That he kicks at the injustice of 
the plan is a tribute to his manhood, and that the public school has 
caused him to see the brutal wrong of the system that makes such 
a fate possible is an unanswerable argument in favor of its perpetu- 
ation. Of course, the statement that education makes the boy a 
boor and disrespectful to his mother is false. 

It may be true that the knowledge of what is just and what is 
unjust gathered at the public school has caused men to become dis- 
heartened and bitter and shiftless. It may be even that education 
has made tramps, but better ten million tramps ithan one free-born 
American citizen wearing a brass collar on which is engraved “J. P. 
Morgan: His Thrall.” ‘The public school may make tramps; it may 
make broken-hearted failures, and it may, and thank God it does, 
stir up discontent, but it mever made a slave! 

‘No, Mr. Livesey, the American people will not abolish the 
public school; but if you are a young man and do not wear yourself 
out by too much mental exertion, you may live to see them abolish 
the hellish industrial system that makes it possible for an education 
to be a cause of heart-burning and despair. When enough of our 
boys have been turned loose to either work for a dollar a day or 
become tramps, to be kindly fed by you and given a bed with the 
cattle in the barn, there will be a very thorough turning over of 
things. Present iniquitous conditions will be abolished, and in their 
stead Socialism will be established, and the launching of this new 
dispensation will be conceived in the brains and carried into effect 
by the hands of those who were educated in the public schools you 
damn so fluently. ‘There is nothing to blanch the cheek, nor make 
faint the heart in this steady onward march of Socialism, Mr. Live- 
sey. It will simply be the emancipation of down-trodden humanity 
and the commencement of an era of peace on earth, good will toward 


men. It wall be Justice—nothing more. It’s coming down the 
pike of destiny now, neighbor, coming maybe at a laggard gait, 
maybe with a racehorse speed—time counts but little with Him in 
whose eyes a thousand years are as but yesterday—but it is coming, 
and nothing can head it off. And when it comes there will be no 
failures from lack of opportunity, no broken hearts, no tramps; but 
there will be public schools galore, and work that is neither degrad- 
ing nor underpaid for every willing hand to do; and no man’s wife 
will be compelled to take in washing at any price to help support 
the family. A. B. BYNON. 
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THE PRODUCER SHOULD GET IT ALL 


Almota, Wash., June 20, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
Editor THE CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: J have been trying for the past year to get an idea into the head 
of the Democratic editor of The Weekly Commoner, this county and State. 
With this benevolent object in view I sent him the enclosed query, which has 
been treated much the same as your challenge to Bryan. I now submit the same 
to Bryan’s Commoner and THr CHALLENGE in the hope that my anxiety on this 


point may be relieved by one champion or the other. Yours for Justice, 
J. G. Ettior. 


If overproduction is caused by under-consumption and under-consumption 
is caused by low wages, or too small a share of the wealth produced, what pro- 
portion of the wealth produced should the worker receive in order that over- 
production and under-consumption may be avoided? J. G. Extior. 


Well, this certainly looks simple enough to me. Stated in an- 
other way, your problem amounts to this: “If a tank leaks because 
ofa hole in the bottom, how much of the hole will you have to plug 
up in order to stop the leak?’ Overproduction is a misnomer. 
What we call overproduction is the accumulation of that part of the 
produced wealth that is flched from those who produce it, but wlio 
are not allowed to enjoy its use owing to the wretched system that 
permits the capitalist class that is non-producing to levy a tax on the 
product of the masses that created all the wealth in the world. ‘The 
failure of the worker to receive all he produces is the cause of ‘‘over- 
production,’ and there is no remedy possible while the industrial 
system that debars him from getting the full results of his labor is 
in effect. It is quite immaterial whether he receives one-eighth or 
seven-eighths of what he produces, he will never be in a position to 
keep down the surplus, for he can never bwy more than he earns. 
This surplus accumulates, more or less rapidly, according to the 
amount that he does receive, to be sure, but it accumulates just the 
same, and the only way to prevent it is to establish a system that will 
allow every man to get everything that his labor produces. This 
system can only be inaugurated when the means of production and 
distrtbution are controlled by the government. Under public own- 
ership there would be no overproduction, for the simple reason that 
when there was enough produced production could be stopped. If 
in order to produce enough it is only necessary for the producer to 
work three or four hours a day, the extra hours that he is thereby 
enabled to spend with his family or for his own pleasure will simply 
represent the share of his time that the capitalists are now receiving, 
and which is solely responsible for overproduction. 

Please send a marked copy of The Commoner containing a 
more satisfactory answer to your question. A. B. ByNon. 
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Monarch of Finance 


The new century has already disclosed many sur- 
prises, but the development of a monarch of finance 
is most surprising of all. If we accept the apothegm 
that “money moves the world,’ J. Pierpont Morgan 
is today a mightier potentate that the czar of Rus- 
sia, the kaiser of Germany or the king of Great 
Britain. In order to obtain a true estimate of Mor- 
gan’s power it is necessary to measure him by for- 
eign standards. His power is not national, like that 
of czar, kaiser or king. It stretches across the 
Atlantic, and is potential in both hemispheres. We 
have seen the rapid expansion of that power in the 
United States, but its manifestation abroad amazes 
Americans. 

An idea of the scope of Morgan’s financial power 
is shown in the alarm he has inspired in foreign 
money marts. A prominent London financier is 
quoted as saying that unless Morgan sees fit to arbi- 
trate the Northern Pacific matter, “nothing can save 
the London market from a serious smash.” Berlin 
and other European money centers sympathized with 
the feverish condition in London. On the will of this 
one man, and he an American, hung the stability 
of financial markets in the old world. 

If the American money monarch has already 
reached so potential a stage, what may be expected 
in the future? If Pierpont Morgan can shake the 
financial underpinning of the world, as we have seen, 
what limit will there be to the power of his suc- 
cessor on the throne of finance? 

Morgan is not a financial “freak.” He is a prod- 
uct of financial evolution that has been going on 
for years. Here in the United States we have 
witnessed the rapid growth of such power, result- 
ing from great wealth and combinations of capital. 
Goulds and Vanderbilts, Carnegies and Rockefellers, 
have been in the public mind during two or three 
decades. Morgan has been a conspicuous financial 
factor only a few years, but the position he now 
holds entitles him to the eminence accorded him 
abroad. 

While we are talking about the doom of mon- 
archies and the erection of republics upon their ruins, 
we seem to be building up, in “the ideal republic,” 
a monarchy of money more nearly absolute than 
the power of the czar. 

‘Lhe interesting question is whether the evolution 
of the money monarchy will go on at the present 
ratio, or whether it will reach its culmination and 
collapse. Morgan is a Napoleon of finance, and he 
may be nearer Waterloo than he suspects.—Los 
Angeles Herald. 
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The Woman 


The Frenchwoman is an excellent housewife, says 
Yves Guyot, in the May Humaniturian. She makes 
the most of everything, and obtains much from small 
resources. She manages her household most eco- 
nomically. She is sober, she’ is ingenious, she is 
devoted to her husband and to her children. In 
the homes of farmers and of workingmen, she rep- 
resents the intellectual element. When a farmer 
comes to speak on business with his landlord, it is 
always the wife who talks, and enters into discus- 
sions. The man looks at her, and gives his opin- 
ion by nodding or shaking his head, without say- 
ing a single word. If a workingman has a lawsuit 
on hand, he goes with his wife to the lawyer’s of- 
fice, it is the woman who does the talking and ex- 
plains the case. She is evidently the intelligent one 
and her-husband recognizes this fact, and is forced 
to acknowledge it. When any serious matters are 
under consideration, woman plays a considerable role 
in French affairs, and, unfortunately, it is often a 
dangerous one, because of the influence of the clergy, 
and of Catholic communities. She is caught by 
priests from the hour of her birth. Later on, she 
dare not emancipate herself, altogether, from con- 
fession and communion. She finds in the congrega- 
tion an atmosphere differing from that of her home 
life. She is filled with inspirations more or less 
borrowed from the Syllabus. She takes them home 
with her, and for a long time it has been said that, 
“when a man votes, he only slips into the ballot-box 
the paper a woman has given him.” 

This is one of the greatest difficulties that France 
has to contend with. This was clearly shown in the 
Dreyfus case. It must sadly be confessed that the 
great majority of French women were opposed to 
law, truth and justice. They were, at the same time, 
overpowered by the prestige of the Sacerdital Robe, 
and of military uniform. That is what was called in 
France in 1850, “The alliance of the sword and the 
holy water sprinkler.” Events as they have shown 
themselves, and as they are unveiling themselves to- 
dav prove that this alliance still exists. 


THE MAN. 


In France a grown-up man remains as long as pos- 
sible, and as much as possible, under the family roof, 
according to Herbert Spencer. This childish char- 
acteristic may be translated into jealousy, suspicion 
and hatred of all who might happen to disturb his 
peace and tranquility. Outside that, the underly- 
ing tendency of this man’s character is to be good- 
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natured and amiable, and to throw himself into all 
sorts of fads and “phobias.” He is an “Anglopho- 
bist,” a hater of all things English, when he sup- 
poses, or imagines, that England can flood his coun- 
try with her products. His “phobias” change accord- 
ing to circumstances, he is always in a state of 
“phobia” against someone, or something. 
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Henry Georgeism 


Ever since Mr. Henry George’s book reached the 
English Radicals, there has been a growing disposi- 
tion to impose a tax of twenty shillings in the pound 
on obviously unearned incomes; that is, to dump 
four hundred and fifty millions a year down on the 
Exchequer counter; and then retire with three cheers 
for the restoration of the land to the people. 

The results of such a proceeding, if it actually 
came off, would considerably take its advocates 
aback. The streets would presently be filled with 
starving workers of all grades, domestic servants, 
coach builders, decorators, jewelers, lace-makers, 
fashionable professional men, and numberless others 
whose livelihood is at present gained by ministering 
to the wants of these and the proprietary class. 
“This,” they would cry, “is what your theories have 
brought us to! Back with the good old times, when 
we received our wages, which were at least better 
than nothing.” Evidently the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have three courses open to him. (1) 
He could give the money back again to the land- 
lords and capitalists with an apology. (2) He could 
attempt to start State industries with it for the em- 
ployment of he people. (3) Or he could simply dis- 
tribute it among the unemployed. The last is not 
to be thought of—anything is better than panem et 
circenses. The second (starting State industries) 
would be far too vast an undertaking to get on foot 
soon enough to meet the urgent difficulty. The first 
(the return with an apology) would be a reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole affair—a confession that the 
private proprietor, for all his idleness and his vo- 
racity, is indeed performing an indispensable eco- 
nomic function—the function of capitalizing, how- 
ever wastefully and viciously, the wealth which sur- 
passes his necessarily limited power of immediate 
personal consumption. And here we have check- 
mate to mere Henry Georgeism, or State appropri- 
ation of rent without Socialism—G. Bernard Shaw. 

* ok x 
Frances Willard’s Words 


Francis Willard, late president of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, in her ad- 
dress before the national assembled in Buffalo, Oc- 
tober 26th, declared as follows in behalf of So- 
cialism: 

Look about you; the products of labor are on 
every hand; you could not maintain for a moment a 
well-ordered life without them; every object in your 
room has in it, for discerning eyes, the mark of in- 
genious tools and the pressure of labor’s hands. 
But is it not the cruelest injustice for the wealthy 
whose lives are surrounded and embellished by 
labor’s work to have a superabundance of the money 
which represents the aggregate of labor in any 
country, while the laborer himself is kept so steadily 
at work that he has not time to acquire the educa- 
tion and refinements of life that would make him and 
his family agreeable companions to the rich and 
cultured. The reason why I am a Christian So- 
cialist comes in just here. 

I would take, not by force, but by the slow pro- 
cess of lawful acquisition through better legislation 
as the outcome of a wiser ballot in the hands of 
men and women, the entire plant that. we call 
civilization, all that has been achieved on this conti- 
nent in the four hundred years since Columbus 
wended his way hither, and make it the common 
property of all the people, requiring all to work 
enough with their hands to give them the finest physi- 
cal development, but not to become burdensome 
in any case, and permitting all to share alike the 
advantages of education and refinement. I believe 
this to be perfectly practicable, indeed, that any 
other method is simply a relic of barbarism. 

I believe that competition is doomed. The trusts 
whose single object is to abolish competition, have 
proved that we are better without than with it, and 
the moment that a corporation controls the supply 
of any product, they combine. What the Socialist 
desires is that the corporation of humanity should 
control all production. 

Beloved comrades, this is the frictionless way; it 
is the higher law; it eliminates the motives for a 
selfish life; it enacts into our every-day living the 
ethics of Christ’s gospel; nothing else can bring the 
glad day of universal brotherhood—By Request. 
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The Ungrateful Poor 


We are often told that the poor are grateful for 
charity. Some of them are, no doubt; but the best 
among the poor are never grateful. They are un- 
grateful, discontented, disobedient, and rebellions. 
They are quite right to be so. Charity they feel to 
be a ridiculously inadequate mode of partial restitu- 


tion; or a sentimental dole, usually accompanied by 
some impertinent attempt on the part of the senti- 
mentalist to tyrannize over heir private lives. Why 
should they be grateful for the crumbs that fall from 
the rich man’s table? They should be seated at the 
board,and they are beginning to know it. As for be- 
ing discontented, a man who would not be discon- 
tented with such surroundings and such a low mode 
of life, would be a perfect brute. Disobedience, in 
the eyes of anyone who has read history, is man’s 
original virtue. It is through disobedience that 
progress has been made—through disobedience and 
rebellion. Agitators are a set of interfering, med- 
dling people, who come down to some perfectly con- 
tented class of the community and sow the seeds of 
discontent among them. That is the reason why 
agitators are so absolutely necessary. Without them, 
in our incomplete state, there would be no advance 
toward civilization.—Selected. 
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FREEDOM 


That which Slavery is too well, 

For its very name has grown 

To an echo of your own. 

’Tis to work and have such pay 

As just keeps life from day to day 

In your limbs as in a cell, 

For the tyrants use to dwell; 

So that ye from them are made, 

Loom and plough, and sword and spade, 

With or without your own will bent 

To their defense and nourishment. 

’Tis to see your children weak 

With their mothers, pine and peak, 

When the winter winds are bleak. 

They are dying whilst I speak.” 

—Prrcy B. SHELLEY. 
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Lake Vessels for Ocean Trade 


Some years ago it was confidently expected that 
the whaleback type of vessels which has done so 
much for navigation on the Lakes, would eventually 
become a factor in the Atlantic trade, and although 
a number of vessels of this type entered into the 
ocean trade some years ago, and have met with no 
little success, they have not made the advancement 
in the ocean trade that had been hoped for this 
type of vessels. Whaleback barges owned by Rocke- 
feller are now, however, en route to Europe, hav- 
ing refitted at New York for the sea service. 

Of the ten vessels under construction in Lake 
shipyards for the Atlantic service four are practi- 
cally completed. These are owned by the Interna- 
tional Steamship Company, a concern organized 
early in the year. These four vessels will serve as 
freight carriers between New York, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and South America. Four steamers are under 
construction at South Chicago for a syndicate com- 
posed of New York and Chicago capitalists, and 
they will form the nucleus of a big fleet of car- 
riers which will engage in the packet freight and 
grain trade between Chicago and Liverpool. Ow- 
ing to the limitations of the Canadian canals con- 
necting the Lakes with tide water all the vessels 
being built at Lake shipyards for ocean service are 
about 250 feet in length, but all interested in Lake 
shipping are hoping for the time when American 
canals of a greater capacity will be opened. 

The new vessels of the International Steamship 
Company afford good examples of the Lake craft 
now being constructed for the Atlantic trade. These 
vessels have a length of 256 feet over all and a 
length on keel of 252 feet. The molded breadth 
of the steel hull is 42 feet, and the molded depth is 26 
feet 5 inches. These vessels are fitted with quad- 
ruple expansion engines, with cylinders 15, 23, 35 
and 54 inches in diameter, which will be supplied 
with steam by two Babcock & Wilcox water tube 
boilers, with a steam pressure of 250 pounds. The 
argument of builders of regular ocean craft that a 
vessel’s machinery must be located amidships is dis- 
puted by the builders of Lake vessels, and the boil- 
ers and engines of all these Lake craft for the At- 
lantic trade will be located aft, and thus, by the 
special hull construction, they will be able to carry 
larger cargoes than the regular ocean vessels of like 
draught. By thus carrying the same cargo as is now 
carried by regular ocean craft of greater draught 
these ocean-going vessels will be able to discharge 
cargoes at those ports, where lightering systems are 
now in vogue, without the use of lighters, and thus 
they hope to outhid the regular sea-going craft for 
such trade. 

The Tampico and the Eureka, two first-class steel 
ships which traded on the Lakes during the season 
just closed, are on the coast. They are sister ships 
and models of their type. As they possess a very 
large carrying capacity they can be operated at a com- 
paratively small expense. The Simon J. Murphy is 
another type of Lake ocean-going vessel which was 
built last summer. The Rockefeller interests, among 
other large Lake shipping concerns, will now give 
the Atlantic shipping business a thorough test, and 
in case there is a reasonable chance of profit a large 
fleet of these boats, many of them of the whaleback 
type, will be sent to the coast next fall. The Car- 
negie Steel Company, Limited, last year dispatched 
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the steamer Monkshaven from Conneaut, Ohio, to 
England, laden with a cargo of 1,001 tons of steel 
billets, this being the first Lake vessel to carry the 
product of this great iron and steel firm abroad. 
After passing the Canadian locks she took on a ship- 
ment of pulp wood. Were it not for the locks she 
could carry direct from the Lakes 2,000 tons of steel. 
The Carnegie Company have under construction a 
number of vessels which are being built with a view 
to engaging in the ocean-carrying trade, and it is 
now proposed to ship much of the product of this 
great manufacturing concern to Europe via the 
Lakes. The vessels being constructed by the Car- 
negie Company will engage in the ore-carrying trade 
during the open season on the Lakes, and in the 
winter will be dispatched with cargoes of finished 
product to Europe, and, during the season, will ply 
regularly between the Atlantic coast and European 
ports, and thus carry much of the trade of the Car- 
negie Company now shipped by the regular ocean 
lines.—Scientific American. 


* *K 
The Benefits of Consolidation 


In response to the wish of the trustees of the 
Cincinnati Southern that another bid be made for 
an extension of the lease of the road to the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, President Spen- 
cer has renewed the one he made several months ago 
and which was rejected. 

Mr. Spencer has just completed an exhaustive 
inspection of the great system that has been grad- 
ually built up under his direction. Of the conditons 
that prevailed when he first took hold, Mr. 
says: 

“There were 35 or 40 lines without any particular 
strength—actually weak—on which this country had 
to rely for the movement of business. It was impos- 
sible for shippers to get their freight through in 
any kind of decent time. These roads were in such 
condition financially that all were sold out under fore- 
closure. 

“When all the plans were completed it was found 
necessary in order to properly reorganize these dif- 
ferent lines to invest $15,000,000 of new money at 
the very start. 


Spencer 


This gave quite an impetus to busi- 
ness, but that was merely the opening gun. Since 
that time—six years ago—the company has spent 
in the neighborhood of $5,co0,000 a year in improv- 
ing these properties. 

WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 

“With the addition of the Mobile & Ohio we have 
the principal ports on the Atlantic Coast and the Gulf 
of Mexico, beginning with Norfolk in the north, 
Charleston, Brunswick, Savannah, Mobile, and splen- 
did connections into New Orleans, so that we have 
the South pretty well covered. 

“We have 8.400 miles of railroad reaching out 
from these different seaports and entering the fa- 
mous Piedmont country, where the manufacturing 
industries have sprung up faster than in any part 
of the country, and strong positon in the coal, coke 
and iron regions. This gives us magnificent possi- 
bilities with the export trade to Europe and South 
America.” 
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Different Points of View 


The physical world of an ethereally imaginative 
poet like Shelley is a different world from that of 
the simple rustic whose vision is bounded by his 
fields. The eye with which an artist gazes on a 
landscape is a vastly different organ from that which 
a farmer turns upon it from a survey of his crops. 
The two men are actually living for the moment 


in different worlds, though occupied with the same 
visible foreground. It is the same throughout their 
lives. The landscape painter and the. coal miner 


move in different worlds. The painter’s eye is caught 
by fields and skies; the miner’s is dominated by the 
dark necessities and accessories of his shaft. The 
fisherman lives in a world of firmament and sea, 
a familiar stretch of shore, and a more familiar 
cabin. The botanist’s world is a world mainly of 
growing plants and specimens. The banker’s is a 
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world of ledgers and financial and commercial cal- 
culations. How different the worlds of the priest 
and the politician, the astronomer and the plow- 
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being recognized everywhere as the finest roller 
made, some dealers try to sell poor imitations as 
the genuine Hartshorn. You can protect yourself 
from inferior rollers by not accepting any that do 
not;bear label with the Stewart Hartshorn signa- 
ture on it. 
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Bae 


320WAirsT ST. Vie ioe olyp ers 


Los ANGELES,CAL. 
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A PURE, STERILIZED 
COCOANUT FAT 


PEACH FRITTERS 
are light and di- 
gestible made 
with “*KO-NUT.” 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
ANIMAL MATTER 


Ask your Grocer for 


Ko-NuT 


or write 
GNOIA REFINIKG CO., Phila. 


FREE ~ ities 
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Parable of The Hog-Trough 


“Socialism is all right as a theory, but altogether 
impracticable and impossible by reason of the selfish- 
ness of human nature.”—“Parrot Cry.” 


A husbandman once went forth to tend his hogs, 
and lo! he was sorely troubled. And this was the 
reason thereof: 

Behold! he had twenty hogs in his keeping, and 
though the trough from which they fed was ample in 
size, and the wash (or swill) with which it was 
filled, was more than sufficient for the nourishment 
of twenty hogs, to keep them in fat and good con- 
dition; yet, lo! five of the hogs that were stronger 
than their fellows, did contrive, by divers devices— 


as standing across the trough; yea, and even lying’ 


down therein—to keep the fifteen lean and hungry, 
while the five themselves waxed fat and overbur- 
dened with flesh; and the food did waste. 

Then did the husbandman cry aloud in lamenta- 
tion. saying unto all who came that way: “Behold 
my hogs! Plenty is provided for all; yet do the many 
lack, while the few do over-eat and suffer a surfeit.” 
And one man who passed that way said until him: 
“Brother, wherefore repine or seek remedy? Behold, 
there is none. What wisdom of man shall prevail 
against hog-nature? Verily, I say unto you, “The 
fittest shall survive, and ‘to the strong the spoils,’ 
which, being interpreted, means “To the smartest hog 
the most swill.’” And the husbandman was not 
comforted. 

And there came vet another—a man in priestly 
raiment—and he said: “Brother, why rail against 
the Most High, who willeth that there be lean hogs 
as well as fat? He maketh the strong and the weak 
in his unsearchable wisdom, and will verily right all 
wrongs in his own good time.’ And the trouble 
of the husbandman was without relief; and his 
lamentation was sore. 

And behold! there came yet another, who was 
called a Socialist ; and men scorned him as a dreamer 
of dreams. And he lifted up his voice to the hus- 
bandman, saying: “Behold! this evil is grievous; 
yet is the remedy simple and the solution plain. 
Take sundry billets, even those which Socialists call 
the rules of good social organization, gathered in the 
light and cut on the lines of reason and the ‘Sermon 
on the Mount;’ and with them regulate and divide 
off the access to the trough. Then shall no hog 
crowd out or trample his neighbor; but each shall 
eat his fill and none go lean and hungry.” 

But these words were but darkness to the hus- 
bandman’s understanding, which was befogged by the 
weighty sayings of the priestly man and of him who 
had gone before, for they snoke as with authority. 
Wherefore answered he the Socialist, saying: 

“Mock me not, but depart from me, O ‘dreamer of 
dreams!’ for must we not endure much evil that a lit- 
tle good mav be manifest; and shall not the smartest 
hog have the reward of his ‘ability’; and shall not the 
fittest survive, which, though I know not its mean- 
ing. hath a goodly sound and was delivered to me 
with an air of much wisdom?” 

Yet did the Socialist more strongly exhort, hop- 
ing that the husbandman would in time hearken 
and understand. But even while he spoke for the 
husbandman’s good, did the husbandman revile him; 
yea, even unto the time when he did in some meas- 
ure hearken and begin to understand dimly the So- 
cialist’s words that there was truth and wisdom in 
them. 

And so it is, even until this day. Bas: 

* OK O* 


Hyndman @ The Trusts 


In the May Day issue of Justice, London, our 
veteran comrade, Hyndman, in a brilliant article on 
the “Century of Socialism” tells how, when he vis- 
ited this country in 1880 on business, he wrote a 
private letter to Mr. John Morley, the distinguished 
Liberal statesman and author, predicting that within 
a generation huge trusts and combines would prac- 
tically’ control American industry, and make the an- 
tagonism between capital and labor more bitter here 
than anywhere else. Mr. Morley published a portion 
of the letter in the Pall Mall Gazette and it after- 
wards found its way to New York, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid reprinting it in the Tribune with this comment : 
“England sends many fool travelers to the United 
States, but never before such a fool as this.” } 

That was only twenty-one years ago, a short time 
in the history of a nation, but how completely has 
the prophecy of our English: comrade been verified ! 
Today it is commonplace to say that the industry 
of this country is dominated by trusts, every issue 
of the very paper which printed that scornful com- 
ment contains ample evidence of the fact and there 
is now a cry for legislation to “control the trusts. 

Needless to say, we do not favor that cry. We 
believe that any efforts in that direction can only re- 
sult in the same way as did Mrs. Partington’s cele- 
brated efforts to sweep back the waves of the At- 
lantic with a broom, Having proved our superiority 
in economic knowledge, and having forced our op- 
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ponents to admit the truth of our forecasts, as So- 
cial Democrats—for, as Comrade Hyndman himself 
would claim, his prophecy was but part of the philos- 
ophy of Socialism—we now claim attention as we 
warn the people of this country against the folly 
of all attempts at “controlling” the trusts, and urge 
them, instead, to work with us for the ownership of 
them.—Social Democrat, Haverhill, Mass. 


* Ok Ox 
“When The Sleeper Wakes” 


The above is the title of a book by H. G. Wells. 

The sleeper is one Graham, who falls into a trance 
in the year 1899, and sleeps on for 203 years. He 
has a considerable fortune left him, in the hands of 
trustees, which, while he sleeps, grows, and grows, 
and grows, until it includes nearly everything on 
earth that is worth having. As Graham sleeps on, 
the people of the neighborhood, then of the city, and 
by and by of the world, become interested in him, as 
the owner of vast wealth. 

The trustees—growing at length into the most in- 
fluential and powerful “Council’—carry on all their 
vast and increasing business in the sleeper’s name. 
They thus escape the charge of personal greed and 
selfishness. although they appropriate large salaries 
and live like kings; as do a very large class of 
officials, superintendents, “managers and responsible 
leaders. Everything being done in the interest of the 
sleeper, as the master proprietor of the great business 
of the world, the one thought that came to possess 
the world was “When the sleeper wakes.” The 
sleeper was jealously guarded by orders of the 
Council from generation to generation, and no one 
was denied the privilege of looking at him, as he lay 
in his large glass cage sleeping as one dead yet still 
alive. 

In the meantime science more and more evolved, 
mechanical invention more and more perfected it- 
self, flying machines became the chief means of long 
distance locomotion, cities became more magnificent 
and mighty, the “Council” bought up all the land re- 
quired for the food supply and worked it by ma- 
chines, from the cities, all the people living in the 
cities in the pay of the Council. 

War was at an end, as the sleeper owned the earth 
and the markets, and the armies became a useless 
expense. 

But still the workers were oppressed. The Salva- 
tion Army had developed into a “Labor Company” 
whose officers and people were employed by the 
Council to do the work of the world. About one- 
third of the human race were thus organized to do 
all the work for all. But they were practically en- 
slaved by the. powerful managers and idlers who 
lived upon them. 

Thus there was still a “labor question.” The work- 
ers developed a faith that the master who now owned 
everything was their friend and that he would one 
day wake and deliver them. The Council and the 
powerful grew thus to be afraid he would awake and 
justify the people’s faith. They therefore al- 
ways kept guard that if he waked they might secure 
him on their side. 

At length the sleeper waked. The Council tried to 
keep it secret, but it leaked out and there resulted a 
struggle of the “Council” to keep Graham away from 
the workers, and of the workers to get at him as 
their champion. This struggle, with varying and 
thrilling incidents, results finally in Graham’s escape 
from the Council and in his giving over to the people 
of the world his entire possessions. But he dies in 
the conflict. A very fascinating tale, but if it illus- 
trates any particular truth or leads to any conclu- 
sion, it must be that Socialism—equal ownership by 
all its people of the means of production—is the only 
possible solution of the labor problem. 

It does, indeed, illustrate the rapid increase of pro- 
ductive power by the trusts, and by the development 
of science and machinery; and also the tendency of 
vast wealth, with mere intellectual progress, and 
under private ownership, toward sensualism and a 
polite but diabolical selfishness, but it leaves the 
reader to suggest, or discover, a remedy. The 
author does not hint at one. 

If there is any other remedy than the political and 
economic measures of Socialism, and the cultivation 
of the Christ spirit, who will show us what it is? 

R. M. Wessrer. 
“When the Sleeper Wakes,’ by H. G. Wells. 
Harper & Bros. Price $1.50. 
* CK OK 


The Nationalist—Advocates the dismemberment of 
large empires and the multiplication of small nations. 

The Eagle and the Serpent—An organ of Emer- 
sonian egoism. A journal for free spirits and for 
spirits struggling to be free. 

Life and Beauty—A magazine which instructs its 
readers how to be their own doctors. In its columns 
the leading actresses and authors tell how they keep 
young and beautiful. 

Samples of these turee magazines for 12 cents, 
United States stamps. Address, LIFE AND 


BEAUTY, 26 Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W. C., England. 
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~--Prepated with Tomato Sauce. 


Can be obtained at your 
grocers. Requires only 
heating to be ready 
to eat. : 


Sample Can 


for six cents in 
stamps. Booklet 
free. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING 
COMPANY. 


332 Kentucky 
Avenue, 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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SOCIALISM AND tHe Lapor Prostem: A plea for 
Social Democracy, by Father “l. McGrady. Pub- 
lished by the Debs Publishing Company, ‘Terre 
Haute, Ind. 4o pages. Price, 10 cents. We know 
of no better compendium of Socialism. 
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But one man entered the race, 
When Wilshire came to town; 
Bill\ Bryan did not show his face, 
When Wilshire came to town. 
A calm was in the atmosphere, 
The air was cool, the sky was clear, 
And no one seemed excited here, 
When Wilshire came to town. 


Out on the Normal boulevard, 
When Wilshire came to town, 

The biking friends were scorching hard, 

When Wilshire came to town. 

So full was I of this event 

’Twas late before my steps were bent 

For home—I didn’t hear the night air rent 
When Wilshire came to town. 


And so his words were lost on me 
When Wilshire came to town; 
And so his face I did not see 
When Wilshire came to town. 
I say, I stayed to see the race, 
But the chief trouble in this case 
Was, Bryan did not show his face 
When Wilshire came to town. 
—tLincoln Daily Post. 
* *K * 


When Mr. Bryan heard that H. Gaylord Wilshire 
was coming he hastily donned the disguise of a labor- 
ing man and took to the woods.—Nebraska State 
Journal. 

* *K * 


If H. Gaylord Wilshire is still aching for a joint 
debate with somebody who dares hold views at va- 
riance with his own let him flash that five-thousand 
dollar proposition in the face of Jim Craddock and 
see what happens to him.—Nebraska State Journal. 

* *K * 


H. G. Wilshire wants to debate the trust problem 
with William Jennings Bryan, and offers to pay him 
$10,000 if the audience decides in Bryan’s favor. 
Wilshire wants to take the stand that the only solu- 
tion is to “Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” Bryan 
is said to have “cold feet.’—San Juan (Cal) Echo. 


* OK 


H. M. Hyndman, the famous English Socialist, in 
a letter to THE CHALLENGE, published at Los An- 
geles, says: “I am sick of the talk about the nobil- 
ity of the laborer and the dignity of labor. The 
laborer today is not noble, and his labor is not dig- 
nified. No, the worker of our time is for the most 
part a self-degraded drudge, and his profit-making 
toil is an embruting task.”—Justice, Wilmington, 
Del. 

* *K x 


Los Angeles has the honor of having a Socialist 
resident who is somewhat different from the ordinary 
run of shad in the fact that he is possessed of a fair 
share of the worldly goods and coin of the realm. 
Furthermore, he is not averse to taking a “flyer” 
at any proposition. His name is Wilshire and he 
wants to debate the question of “Trusts” with no less 
a personage that Wm. Jennings Bryan.—Hollister 
(Cal.) Advance. 

* OK OK 


Who’s Wilshire? H. Gaylord Wilshire of Los 
Angeles? Lincoln would like to know about him. 
It knows that a few weeks after the election last fall 
Mr. Wilshire challenged Mr. Bryan to a debate upon 
the trust question; that Mr. Bryan “trunned” Mr. 
Wilshire down in a scornful way; that, nothing 


“daunted, Wilshire then offered Mr. Bryan $1,000 if 


he would debate with him, but the colonel, placing 
the man before the dollar, again made no reply; 
that later the offer was increased to $10,000, a for- 
feit of $1,000 being sent to W. R. Hearst, and that 
again Mr. Bryan paid no attention to the offer. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the people are well acquainted 
with Mr. Bryan’s predilection to talk they are guess- 
ing first as to why Mr. Bryan doesn’t want the $10,000 
and second as to whointhunder Wilshire is. But 
as to the latter point they are soon to be advised, 
for Wilshire now announces that he will beard the 
lion in his den and deliver his address at Lincoln 
free of charge. A persistent man is this Mr. Wil- 
shire-—Grand Island Independent. 
* * * 


The only way to have a friend is to be one.— 
Emerson. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Udvrttagne; 


THE WRITER’S PERSONAL IDEAS 


The Times of this city advised the people of 
Lincoln to arm themselves with rotton eggs, etc., 
for use when THE CHALENGE editor spoke in that 
city. When the Socialist movement gets a little 
stronger law-breakers of the Times editor’s stripe 
will not hesitate to advocate bullets instead of bad 


eggs. 


The Dayton Press sarcastically advises Mr. Wil- 
shire to challenge “Bryan’s dago valet” to a debate. 
The “dago” would probably make a better showing 
than his master, but for all that it would hardly be 
the proper thing for Mr. Wilshire to do. It was all 
right to run Bryan out of Lincoln and across the 
circumjacent praries, but it would be discourteous 
in the extreme to stampede his servants. 


Here’s success to the Los Angeles laundry girls’ 
strike for a ten-hour dav. No man who has the least 
regard for justice or fair play will patronize any 
laundry that seeks to exact more than ten hours of 
drudgery from girls who are not physically capable 
of standing the heavy work exacted of a laundry 
hand. A person does not have to be a partisan of 
labor unions in order to sympathize with the girls 
in this crisis. To be underpaid and overworked are 
conditions which the laundry girls met without com- 
plaint, but they have rebelled at hours that are a 
disgrace to our civilization, and they shonld have the 
outspoken support and encouragement of every man 
and woman who believes that a human being is en- 
titled to as much consideration as a beast of burden. 
Don’t patronize any laundry that is guilty of this 
atrocity against the working giris of Los Angeles. 
Take your work away from them and tell them why 
vou are doing it. I don’t know what the girls were 
thinking of that they didn’t make it eight hours. 
That’s long enough for. anybody to work. 


F. J. Lavanier. Jr., sends in a vigorous protest 
from Covington, Ky., against Mr. Wilshire’s offer to 
give the Socialist paper nublished in the state that has 
the largest number of CHALUFNGE subscribers at the 
close of the year, the sum of $200.00. Mr. Lavanier 
points out that there are many states wherein no 
party paper is published, and does not hesitate to de- 
clare that he thinks that it is not fair to the workers 
in such states. I must say that I think the “kick” 
has a good deal of justice back of it. If the So- 
cialists in a state having no naper are rustlers enough 
to secure more subscribers for THE CHALLENGE than 
their neighbors in a state that has, it seems to me 
only fair that they should have an equal opportunity 
to gather in that $200.00: and I have suggested to 
Mr. Wilshire that he modify his offer to cover these 
states and make it a fair field and no favor. The 
nucleus of a nice little library could be had for 
synch a sum, and if Mr. Wilshire should change his 
offer so as to give the money to the paper or papers, 
where there are such; or to the state organization, 
where no paper exists, there could hardly be any 
objection from any one. 


Congress is to be asked to try its hand at “Trust- 
busting” again. The Sherman anti-trust law has not 
been at all satisfactory to those who think that the 
trusts can be legislated out of existence, and while 
disappointed. these people are not discouraged at 
the failure of the Sherman law. There is nothing 
wrong in Congress nassing laws against the combina- 
tion of capital. if it amuses that august body. but 
it is too bad that some scheme cannot be hit upon 
whereby all the foolish ideas for the regulation or de- 
struction of the trusts might be all tried and ex- 
ploded at the same time. When Congress demon- 
strates that it is as impossible to remedy by legisla- 
tion the effects of our comnetitive industrial system, 
as manifested by consolidation of industries and 
combination of capital. as it is to prevent by law 
water running down hill. then it is possible that the 
people may awake to the real solution of the trust 
problem. The only thing bad about trusts is the fact 
that they are not owned and operated by and. in the 
interests of the people, and this one had feature can 
only be removed by the destruction of a sysicm that 
makes possible private ownership of public stilities 
of any kind, or of any of the means of production. 
Congress, as at present made up. is not hkely to 
think of this solution for the next thousand years 
or so. 
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crously inappropriate. For example, a fashionable 


physician in London cannot save out of $5,000 a year; 
and the post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland can only 
be filled by a man who brings considerable private 
means to the aid of his official salary of $100,000. 
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NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 


(CONDENSED 


Ox Tail, 

Mock Turtle, 

Chicken Gumbo, 
Vegetable, 


Mulligatawney,. 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 

Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
in each to make eight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Bundle rates for THe CHALLENGE: 
hiumdred. postpaid. 
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Paris Exposition 
1900 
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Boston: 169 Tremont Street 
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Chicago: 74 State Street 
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The Trust That Will Have a Hard Row to 


Hoe. 


“ASSASSINATION NEVER CHANGED THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE WORLD.” 


This saying of Lord Beaconsfield is quoted as authoritative by 
a young editorial writer. It is interesting to discuss the question 
aroused by the great Jewish Prime Minister. 

There has been much assassination in the world, from the 
assassination of some old rulers who needed assassination to the 
assassination of men in England who, driven to steal by hunger, 
were caught and hanged most legally. Has any assassination ever 
changed the world’s history? If so, which one? This question will 
perhaps interest our readers who devote themselves to the philo- 
sophical consideration of history. It may bring us some interesting 
letters. Is there any doubt that the assassination of Marat by Char- 
lotte Corday changed history to some extent? What proof is there 
that France would have settled down into imperial Napoleonism 
and prosperity if Marat, the wonderful eye doctor, had been allowed 
to live to retain his absolute mastery of the Paris populace? 

Napoleon gradually developed into a pretty strong man and 
nobody bothered him. If Marat had been living when Napoleon 
returned from Italy and had retained his populistic pull, it is quite 
likely that he would have got hold of Napoleon and cut his head off. 
He had a passion for cutting off the heads of those who made them- 
selves conspicuous. His murder may have changed the earth’s his- 
tory. Was not the history of the world changed when Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, was murdered in the midst of his 
festivals and rejoicings? Left unmurdered he might have reigned 
until long past the day that Alexander the Great died and went 
underground. 

Philip’s entire ambition was really modest. He simply wanted 
to rule over all of Greece. His idea was a small political trust. 
Compared to his son Alexander he was like the humble president 
of the Stove Trust compared to John D. Rockefeller. If Alexander 
had died before his father died, who would have known how to 
thrash and coax the Greeks into line? Who would have conquered 
Persia and provided such fine historical reading? Did not that one 
murder most distinctly change the history of the entire world? 

If Cromwell had not resolved to remove the head of Charles J. 
from his lace collar, would England be what she is today—a really 
free nation and a genuine republic? Did not the murder of Lincoln, 
uniting in sympathy and regret all good people in the North and 
South, hasten the era of American good feeling and perhaps prevent 
the renewal of fighting between brothers? 

The murder of Czesar certainly changed the history of Europe, 
besides preventing that great man from ultimately displaying vanity 
as great as his ability. When wise old sayings, such as that of 
Disraeli about assassination, are taken up, it is worth while, instead 
of swallowing them whole, to analyze them. We invite our readers 
to think over this question. The time devoted to it will not be 
wasted. Any kind of harmless thinking is as good for the brain as 
any kind of harmless exercise is good for the muscles. 

In expressing the belief that certain murders have changed the 
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“history of the world,’ we do not mean to say that any assassination 
has ever changed radically the history of the HUMAN RACE. 
That history is mapped out for us ahead and is not left to our direc- 
tion. In the progress of the whole race the coming and going of 
this or that drop of humantty—common felon or greatest emperor— 
count not at all. A ‘great’ ’man murdered may mean some slight 
change in what we call history—the petty transactions of a few 
hundred years. But real history spreads over periods so vast that 
we cannot comprehend them, and nothing that happens to one 
man can have permanent effect. 

Had Columbus been murdered in his youth the discovery of 
America and our marvelous growth might have been delayed, but 
no one imagines that they could have been prevented. When a baby 
is born its course is all marked out—in its nerves, muscles and brain 
formation. Barring accidents it will run a certain course. When 
the human race appeared on this earth its course was all mapped out 
in advance, barring accidents also, and it will run its course as does 
the baby, passing through infancy, youth and old age to decay. We 
should say that at present the human race corresponds with a baby 
about ten months old—but this is matter for later discussion.—W. 
R. Hearst. 
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